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PICO DELLA MIRANDULA. 


No account of the Renaissance can be complete without some notice 
of the attempt made by certain Italian scholars of the fifteenth 
eentury to reconcile Christianity with the religion of ancient Greece. 
To reconcile forms of sentiment which at first sight seem incom- 
patible, to adjust the various products of the human mind to each 
other in one many-sided type of intellectual culture, to give the 
human spirit for the heart and imagination to feed upon as much as 
it could possibly receive, belonged to the generous instincts of that 
age. An earlier and simpler generation had seen in the gods of 
Greece so many malignant spirits, the defeated but still living 
centres of the religion of darkness, struggling, not always in vain, 
against the kingdom of light. Little by little, as the natural charm 
of pagan story reasserted itself over minds emerging out of bar- 
barism, the religious significance which had once belonged to it was 
lost sight of, and it came to be regarded as the subject of a purely 
artistic or poetical treatment. But it was inevitable that from time 
to time minds should arise deeply enough impressed by its beauty 
and power to ask themselves whether the religion of Greece was 
indeed a rival of the religion of Christ; for the older gods had 
rehabilitated themselves, and men’s allegiance was divided. And the 
fifteenth century was an impassioned age, so ardent and serious in its 
pursuit of art that it consecrated everything with which art had to 
do as a religious object. The restored Greek literature had made 
it familiar, at least in Plato, with a style of expression about the - 
earlier gods, which had about it much of the warmth and unction of 
a Christian hymn. It was too familiar with such language to regard 
mythology as a mere story; and it was too serious to play with a 
religion. 


‘Let me briefly remind the reader,” says Heine, in the Gods in ewile, an essay 
full of that strange blending of sentiment which is characteristic of the 
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traditions of the middle age concerning the pagan religions), ‘‘ how the gods of 
the older world at the time of the definite triumph of Christianity, that is, in the 
third century, fell into painful embarrassments, which greatly resembled 
certain tragical situations of their earlier life. They now found themselves 
exposed to the same troublesome necessities to which they had once before 
been reduced during the primitive ages, in that revolutionary epoch when the 
Titans broke out of the custody of Orcus, and piling Pelion on Ossa scaled 
Olympus. Unfortunate gods! They had then to take flight ignominiously, and 
hide themselves among us here on earth under all sorts of disguises. Most of 
them betook themselves to Egypt, where for greater security they assumed the 
forms of animals, as is generally known. Just in the same way they had to 
take flight again, and seek entertainment in remote hiding-places, when those 
iconoclastic zealots, the black brood of monks, broke down all the temples, and 
pursued the gods with fire and curses. Many of these unfortunate emigrants, 
entirely deprived of shelter and ambrosia, had now to take to vulgar handi- 
crafts as a means of earning their bread. In these circumstances many whose 
sacred groves had been confiscated, let themselves out for hire as wood-cutters 
in Germany, and had to drink beer instead of nectar. Apollo seems to have 
been content to take service under graziers, and as he had once kept the cows 
of Admetus, so he lived now as a shepherd in Lower Austria. Here, however, 
haying become suspected on account of his beautiful singing, he was recognised 
by a learned monk as one of the old pagan gods, and handed over to the 
spiritual tribunal. On the rack he confessed that he was the god Apollo; and 
before his execution he begged that he might be suffered to play once more 
upon the lyre and to sing a song. And he played so touchingly, and sang with 
such magic, and was withal so beautiful in form and feature, that all the women 
wept, and many of them were so deeply impressed that they shortly afterwards 
fell sick. And some time afterwards the people wished to drag him from the grave 
again, that a stake might be driven through his body, in the belief that he had 
been a vampire, and that the sick women would by this means recover. But 
they found the graye empty.” 


The Renaissance of the fifteenth century was in many things great 
rather by what it designed than by what it achieved. Much which 
it aspired to do, and did but imperfectly or mistakenly, was accom- 
plished in what is called the éc/aircissement of the eighteenth century, 
or in our own generation, and what really belongs to the revival of 
the fifteenth century is but the leading instinct, the curiosity, the 
initiatory idea. It is so with this very question of the reconciliation 
of the religion of antiquity with the religion of Christ. A modern 
scholar occupied by this problem might observe that all religions 
may be regarded as natural products, that at least in their origin, 
their growth, and decay, they have common laws, and are not to be 
isolated from the other movements of the human mind in the periods 
in which they respectively prevailed; that they arise spontaneously 
out of the human mind as expressions of the varying phases of 
its sentiment concerning the unseen world; that every intellectual 
product must be judged from the point of view of the age and people 
in which it was produced. He might go on to observe that each has 
contributed something to the development of the religious sense, and 
ranging them as so many stages in the gradual education of the human 
mind, justify the existence of each. The basis of the reconciliation 
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of the religions of the world would thus be the inexhaustible activity 
and creativeness of the human mind itself, in which all religions 
alike have their root, and in which all alike are laid to rest; just as 
the fancies of childhood and the thoughts of old age meet and are 
reconciled in the experience of an individual. Far different was the 
method followed by the scholars of the fifteenth century. They 
lacked the very rudiments of the historic sense which by an imagi- 
native act throws itself back into a world unlike one’s own, and 
judges each intellectual product in connection with the age which 
produced it; they had no idea of development, of the differences 
of ages, of the gradual education of the human race. In their 
attempts to reconcile the religions of the world they were thus 
thrown back on the quicksand of allegorical interpretation. The 
religions of the world were to be reconciled, not as successive stages 
in a gradual development of the religious sense, but as subsisting 
side by side, and substantially in agreement with each other. And 
here the first necessity was to misrepresent the language, the con- 
ceptions, the sentiments it was proposed to compare and reconcile. 
Plato and Homer must be made to speak agreeably to Moses. Set 
side by side, the mere surfaces could never unite in any harmony 
of design. Therefore one must go below the surface, and bring up 
the supposed secondary or still more remote meaning, that diviner 
signification held in reserve, in recessu divinius aliquid, latent in some 
stray touch of Homer or figure of speeeh in the books of Moses. 

And yet, as a curiosity of the human mind—a “ madhouse-cell,” 
if you will—into which we may peep for a moment, and see it at work 
weaving strange fancies, the allegorical interpretation of the fifteenth 
century has its interest. With its strange web of imagery, its 
quaint conceits, its unexpected combinations and subtle moralising, 
it is an element in the local colour of a great age. It illustrates also 
the faith of that age in all oracles, its desire to hear all voices, its gene- 
rous belief that nothing which had ever interested the human mind 
could wholly lose its vitality. It is the counterpart, though certainly 
the feebler counterpart, of that practical truce and reconciliation of 
the gods of Greece with the Christian religion which is seen in the 
art of the time; and it is for his share in this work, and because his 
own story is a sort of analogue or visible equivalent to the expression 
of this purpose in his writings, that something of a general interest 
still belongs to the name of Pico della Mirandula, whose life written 
by his nephew Francis, seemed worthy, for some touch of sweetness 
in it, to be translated out of the original Latin by Sir Thomas More, 
that great lover of Italian culture, among whose works this life of 
Pico, Earl of Mirandula, and a great lord of Italy, as he calls him, 
may still be read, in its quaint, antiquated English. 

Marsilio Ficino has told us how Pico came to Florence. It was 
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the very day—some day probably in the year 1482—on which 
Ficino had finished his famous translation of Plato into Latin, the 
work to which he had been dedicated from childhood by Cosmo de’ 
Medici, in furtherance of his desire to resuscitate the knowledge of 
Plato among his fellow-citizens. Florence indeed, as M. Renan 
has pointed out, had always had an affinity for the mystic and 
dreamy philosophy of Plato, while the colder and more practical 
philosophy of Aristotle had flourished in Padua and other cities of 
the north; and the Florentines, though they knew perhaps very 
little about him, had had the name of the great ideulist often on 
their lips. To increase this knowledge Cosmo had founded the 
Platonic academy, with its periodical discussions at the villa of 
Careggi. The fall of Constantinople in 1453, and the council in 
1438 for the reconciliation of the Greek and Latin Churches, had 
brought to Florence many a needy Greek scholar. And now the 
work was completed, the door of the mystical temple lay open to all 
who could construe Latin, and the scholar rested from his labour ; 
when there was introduced into his study, where a lamp burned 
continually before the bust of Plato, as other men burned lamps before 
their favourite saints, a young man, fresh from a journey, of feature 
and shape scemly and beauteous, of stature goodly and high, of 
flesh tender and soft, his visage lovely and fair, his colour white, 
intermingled with comely reds, his eyes grey, and quick of look, his 
teeth white and even, his hair yellow and abundant, and trimmed 
with more than the usual artifice of the time. It is thus that 
Sir Thomas More translates the words of the biographer of Pico, 
who even in outward form and appearance seems an image of 
that inward harmony and completeness of which he is so perfect 
an example. The word mystic has been usually derived from a 
Greek word which signifies to shut, as if one shut one’s lips, brooding 
on what cannot be uttered; but the Platonists themselves derive it 
rather from the act of shutting the eyes, that one may see the more 
inwardly. Perhaps the eyes of the mystic Ficino, now long past the 
midway of life, had come to be thus half-closed ; but when a young 
man, not unlike the archangel Raphael, as the Florentines of that 
age depicted him in his wonderful walk with Tobit, or Mercury as 
he might have appeared in a painting by Sandro Botticelli or Piero 
di Cosimo, entered his chamber, he seems to have thought there was 
something not wholly earthly about him; at least, he ever after- 
wards believed that it was not without the co-operation of the stars 
that the stranger had arrived on that day. For it happened that 
they fell into a conversation, deeper and more intimate than men 
usually fall into at first sight. During that conversation Ficino 
formed the design of devoting his remaining years to the translation 
of Plotinus, that new Plato in whom the mystical element in the 
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Platonic philosophy had been worked out to the utmost limit of 
vision and ecstasy ; and it is in dedicating this translation to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici that Ficino has recorded these incidents. . 

It was after many wanderings, wanderings of the intellect as well 
as physical journeys, that Pico came to rest at Florence. He was 
then about twenty years old, having been born in 1463. He was 
called Giovanni at baptism, Pico, like all his ancestors, from Picus, 
nephew of the Emperor Constantine, from whom they claimed to be 
descended, and Mirandula from the place of his birth, a little town 
afterwards part of the duchy of Modena, of which small territory 
his family had long been the feudal lords. Pico was the youngest of 
the family, and his mother delighting in his wonderful memory sent 
him at the age of fourteen to the famous school of law at Bologna. 
From the first indeed she seems to have had a presentiment of his 
future fame, for with a faith in omens characteristic of her time, she 
believed that a strange circumstance had happened at the time of 
Pico’s birth—the appearance of a circular flame which suddenly 
vanished away, on the wall of the chamber where she lay. He 
remained two years at Bologna; and then, with an inexhaustible, 
unrivalled thirst for knowledge, -the strange, confused, uncritical 
learning of that age, passed through the principal schools of Italy 
and France, penetrating, as he thought, into the secrets of all ancient 
philosophies, and many eastern languages. And with this flood of 
erudition came the generous hope, so often disabused, of reconciling 
the philosophers with each other, and all alike with the Church. At 
last he came to Rome. There like some knight-errant of philosophy, 
he offered to defend nine hundred bold paradoxes drawn from the 
most opposite sources, against all comers. But the Pontifical Court 
was led to suspect the orthodoxy of some of these propositions, and 
even the reading of the book which contained them was forbidden 
by the Pope. It was not till 1493 that Pico was finally absolved by 
a brief of Alexander VI. Ten years before that date he had arrived 
at Florence, an early instance of those who, after following the vain 
hope of an impossible reconciliation from system to system, have at 
last fallen back unsatisfied on the simplicities of their childhood’s 
belief. 

The oration which Pico composed for the opening of this philo- 
sophical tournament still remains; its subject is the dignity of 
human nature, the greatness of man. In common with nearly all 
medizeval speculation, much of Pico’s writing has this for its drift ; 
and in common also with it, Pico’s theory of that dignity is founded 
on a misconception of the place in nature both of the earth and of 
man. For Pico the earth is the centre of the universe; and around 
it, as a fixed and motionless point, the sun and moon and stars revolve 
like diligent servants or ministers. And in the midst of all is placed 
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man, nodus et vinculum mundi, the bond or copula of the world, and 
the interpreter of nature: that famous expression of Bacon’s really 
belongs to Pico. 


‘*Tritum est in scholis, (he says) esse hominem minorem mundum, in quo 

mixtum ex elementis corpus et spiritus celestis et plantarum anima vegetalis 
et brutorum sensus et ratio et angelica mens et Dei similitudo conspicitur.” 
(‘‘ It is a commonplace of the schools that man is a little world, in which we may 
discern a body mingled of earthy elements and ethereal breath, and the vegetable life 
of plants, and the senses of the lower animals, and reason, and the intelligence of 
angels, and a likeness to God.’’) 
A commonplace of the schools; but perhaps it had some new sig- 
nificance and authority when men heard one like Pico reiterate it ; 
and false as its basis was, the theory had its use. For this high 
dignity of man thus bringing the dust under his feet into sensible 
communion with the thoughts and affections of the angels was sup- 
posed to belong to him not as renewed by a religious system, but by 
his own natural right ; and it was a counterpoise to the increasing 
tendency of medieval religion to depreciate man’s nature, to sacrifice 
this or that element in it, to make it ashamed of itself, to keep the 
degrading or painful accidents of it always in view. It helped man 
onward to that reassertion of himself, that rehabilitation of human 
nature, the body, the senses, the heart, the intelligence, which the 
Renaissance fulfils. And yet to read a page of one of Pico’s forgotten 
books is like a glance into one of those ancient sepulchres, upon 
which the wanderer in classical lands has sometimes stumbled, with 
the old disused ornaments and furniture of a world wholly unlike 
ours still fresh in them. That whole conception of nature is so dif- 
ferent from our own. For Pico the world is a limited place, bounded 
by actual crystal walls and a material firmament ; it is like a painted 
toy, like that map or system of the world, held as a great target or 
shield in the hands of the grey-headed father of all things, in one of 
the earlier frescoes of the Campo Santo at Pisa. How different from 
this childish dream is our own conception of nature, with its unlimited 
space, its innumerable suns, and the earth but a mote in the beam; 
how different the strange new awe and superstition with which it 
fills our minds! “The silence of those infinite spaces,” says Pascal, 
contemplating a starlight night, “the silence of those infinite spaces 
terrifies me.” Le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie. 

He was already almost wearied out when he came to Florence. He 
had loved much and been beloved by women, “ wandering over the 
crooked hills of delicious pleasure;” but their reign over him was 
over, and long before Savonarola’s famous “ bonfire of vanities,” he 
had destroyed those love-songs in the vulgar tongue which would 
have been such a relief to us after the scholastic prolixity of his 
Latin writings. It was in another spirit that he composed a Platonic 
commentary, the only work of his in Italian which has come down 
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to us, on the song of Divine Love, secondo la mente ed opinione dei 
Platonici, according to the mind and opinion of the Platonists, by 
his friend Hieronymo Beniveni, in which, with an ambitious array of 
every sort of learning, and a profusion of imagery borrowed indif- 
ferently from the astrologers, the Cabbala, and Homer, and Scripture, 
and Dionysius the Areopagite, he attempts to define the stages by 
which the soul passes from the earthly to the unseen beauty. A 
change indeed had passed over him, as if the chilling touch of that 
abstract, disembodied beauty which the Platonists profess to long for 
had already touched him; and perhaps it was a sense of this, coupled 
with that over-brightness of his, which in the popular imagination 
always betokens an early death, that made Camilla Rucellai, one of 
those prophetesses whom the preaching of Savonarola had raised up 
in Florence, prophesy, seeing him for the first time, that he would 
depart in the time of lilies, prematurely, that is, like the field 
flowers which are withered by the scorching sun almost as soon as 
they have sprung up. It was now that he wrote down those thoughts 
on the religious life which Sir Thomas More turned into English, 
and which another English translator thought worthy to be added 
to the books of the Imitation. “It is not hard to know God, 
provided one will not force oneself to define him,” has been thought 
a great saying of Joubert’s. “Love God,” Pico writes to Angelo 
Politian, “‘ we rather may, than either know him or by speech utter 
him. And yet had men liefer by knowledge never find that which 
they seek, than by love possess that thing, which also without love 
were in vain found.” 

Yet he who had this fine touch for spiritual things did not—and 
in this is the enduring interest of his story—even after his con- 
version forget the old gods. He is one of the last who seriously and 
sincerely entertained the claims on men’s faith of the pagan 
religions; he is anxious to ascertain the true significance of the 
obscurest legend, the lightest tradition concerning them. With 
many thoughts and many influences which led him in that direction, 
he did not become a monk; only he became gentle and patient in 
disputation, retaining ‘ somewhat of the old plenty in dainty viand 
and silver vessel” he gave over the greater part of his property to 
his friend, the mystical poet Beniveni, to be spent by him in works 
of charity, chiefly in the sweet charity of providing marriage- 
dowries for the peasant girls of Florence. His end came in 1794, 
when amid the prayers and sacraments of Savonarola, he died of 
fever on the very day on which Charles VIII. entered Florence, the 
seventeenth of November, yet in the time of lilies, the lilies of the 
shield of France, as the people now said, remembering Camilla’s 
prophecy. He was buried in the cloister at St. Mark’s, in the hood 
and white frock of the Dominican order. 
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It is because. the life of Pico, thus lying down to rest in the 
Dominican habit, yet amid thoughts of the older gods, himself like 
one of those comely divinities reconciled indeed to the new religion, 
but still with a tenderness for the earlier life, and desirous literally 
to “bind the ages each to each by natural piety ”—it is because this 
life is so perfect an analogue to the attempt made in his writings 
to reconcile Christianity with the ideas of Paganism, that Pico, in 
spite of the scholastic character of those writings, is really inter- 
esting. Thus in the Heptaplus, or Discourse on the seven days of the 
creation, he endeavours to reconcile the accounts which pagan philo- 
sophy had given of the origin of the world with the account given 
in the books of Moses—the Timeus of Plato with the book of Genesis. 
The Heptaplus is dedicated to Lorenzo the Magnificent, whose interest, 
the preface tells us, in the secret wisdom of Moses is well known. 
If Moses seems in his writings simple and even popular, rather 
than either a philosopher or a theologian, that is because it was an 
institution with the ancient philosophers either not to speak of 
divine things at all, or to speak of them dissemblingly ; hence their 
doctrines were called mysteries. Taught by them, Pythagoras 
became so great a “ master of silence,” and wrote almost nothing, thus 
hiding the words of God in his heart, and speaking wisdom only 
among the perfect. In explaining the harmony between Plato and 
Moses Pico lays hold on every sort of figure and analogy, on the 
double meanings of words, the symbols of the Jewish ritual, the 
secondary meanings of obscure stories in the later Greek mytholo- 
gists. Everywhere there is an unbroken system of analogies. 
Every object in the material world is an analogue, a symbol or 
counterpart of some higher reality in the starry heavens, and this 
again of some law of the angelic life in the world beyond the stars. 
There is the element of fire in the material world; the sun is the fire 
of heaven; and there is in the super-celestial world the fire of the 
seraphic intelligence. ‘ But behold how they differ! The elementary 
fire burns, the heavenly fire vivifies, the super-celestial fire loves.” 
In this way every natural object, every combination of natural 
forces, every accident in the lives of men, is filled with higher mean- 
ings. Omens, prophecies, supernatural coincidences, accompany 
Pico himself all through life. There are oracles in every tree and 
mountain-top, and a significance in every accidental combination of 
the events of life. 

This constant tendency to symbolism and imagery gives Pico’s 
work a figured style by which it has some real resemblance to Plato’s, 
and he differs from other mystical writers of his time by a real 
desire to know his authorities at first hand. He reads Plato in Greek, 
Moses in Hebrew, and by this his work really belongs to the higher 
culture. Above all, there is a constant sense in reading him, that 
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his thoughts, however little their positive value may be, are con- 
nected with springs beneath them of deep and passionate emotion ; 
and when he explains the grades or steps by which the soul passes 
from the love of a physical object to the love of unseen beauty, and 
unfolds the analogies between this process and other movements 
upwards of human thought, there is a glow and vehemence in his 
words which remind one of the manner in which his own brief 
existence flamed itself away. 

I said that the Renaissance of the fifteenth century was in many 
things great rather by what it designed or aspired to do than by 
what it actually achieved. It remained for a later age to conceive 
the true method of effecting a scientific reconciliation of Christian 
sentiment with the imagery, the legends, the theories about the world, 
of pagan poetry and philosophy. For that age the only possible 
reconciliation was an imaginative one, and resulted from the efforts 
of artists trained in Christian schools to handle pagan subjects; and 
of this artistic reconciliation work like Pico’s was but the feebler 
counterpart. Whatever philosophers had to say on one side or 
the other, whether they were successful or not in their attempts to 
reconcile the old to the new, and to justify the expenditure of so 
much care and thought on the dreams of a dead religion, the imagery 
of the Greek religion, the direct charm of its story, were by artists 
valued and cultivated for their own sake. Hence a new sort of 
mythology with a tone and qualities of its own. When the shipload 
of sacred earth from the soil of Jerusalem was mingled with the 
common clay in the Campo Santo of Pisa, a new flower grew up 
from it, unlike any flower men had seen before, the anemone with 
its concentric rings of strangely blended colour, still to be found by 
those who search long enough for it in the long grass of the 
Maremma. Just such a strange flower was that mythology of 
the Italian Renaissance which grew up from the mixture of two 
traditions, two sentiments, the sacred and the profane. Classical 
story was regarded as a mere datum to be received and assimilated. 
It did not come into men’s minds to ask curiously of science con- 
cerning its origin, its primary form and import, its meaning for 
those who projected it. It sank into their minds to issue forth 
again with all the tangle about it of medizval sentiments and ideas. 
In the Doni Madonna in the Tribune of the Uffizii, Michelangelo 
actually brings the pagan religion, and with it the unveiled 
human form, the sleepy-looking fauns of a Dionysiac revel, into 
the presence of the Madonna as simpler painters had introduced 
other products of the earth, birds or flowers, and he has given that 
Madonna herself much of the uncouth energy of the older and more 
primitive mighty Mother. 

It is because this picturesque union of contrasts, belonging properly 
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to the art of the close of the fifteenth century, pervades in Pico della 
Mirandula an actual person, that the figure of Pico is so attractive. 
He will not let one go; he wins one on in spite of oneself to turn 
again to the pages of his forgotten books, although we know already 
that the actual solution proposed in them will satisfy us as little as 
perhaps it satisfied him. Itissaid that in his eagerness for mysterious 
learning he once paid a great sum for a collection of cabbalistic 
manuscripts which turned out to be forgeries; and the story might 
well stand as a parable of all he ever seemed to gain in the way of 
actual knowledge. He had sought knowledge, and passed from 
system to system, and hazarded much; but less for the sake of 
positive knowledge than because he believed there was a spirit of 
order and beauty in knowledge, which would come down and unite 
what men’s ignorance had divided, and renew what time had made 
dim. And so while his actual work has passed away, yet his own 
qualities are still active, and he himself remains, as one alive in the 
grave, cesiis et vigilibus oculis, as his biographer describes him, and 
with that sanguine clear skin, decenti rubore interspersa, as with the 
light of morning upon it; and he has a true place in that group of 
great Italians who fill the end of the fifteenth century with their 
names, he is a true humanist. For the essence of humanism is that 
one belief of which he seems never to have doubted, that nothing 
which has ever interested living men and women can wholly lose its 
vitality—no language they have spoken nor oracle by which they 
have hushed their voices, no dream which has once been entertained 
by actual human minds, nothing about which they have ever been 
passionate or expended time and zeal. 


Water H. Pater. 























THE PROSPECTS OF LIBERALISM IN GERMANY. 


Serious and universal apprehensions have been aroused throughout 
Europe by the recent revival of the German Empire ; nor is this to 
be wondered at, considering that, to the rest of this quarter of the 
globe, Germany has in fact, under a disguise of well-known names, 
remained ¢erra incognita. After all, it can hardly be deemed un- 
natural, in the absence of due acquaintance with the reality, to cling 
to familiar appellations ; only in the especial case, unluckily, we have 
to deal with names of no good omen. Is there any one, for instance, 
in whose mind the words German Empire are not intimately 
connected with the unlimited ambition and all but pontifical preten- 
sions of Charlemagne, Otho the Great, the Hohenstauffens and 
Hapsburgs? Can any one divest himself of a secret misgiving con- 
cerning the possibility of an exclusively military rule, at the sight of 
a million of armed men blindly submitting to the authority of a set 
of professionally military chiefs? Who is quite without fear of the 
necessary evils attendant upon over-centralisation, when observing 
the marked tendency towards unification at any price manifested by 
modern Germany, and her impatience to do away with the last 
remnants even of her federative forms? On the other hand, who 
can view the German noblesse jealously watchful over the smallest 
traces of its former prestige, as though its very existence depended 
upon their preservation, and not feel some slight alarm, lest a return 
to feudalism be possible? When a victorious sovereign is constantly 
to be found invoking the Deity, whose chosen tool he fervently 
believes himself to be, is it unnatural to connect such sentiments 
instinctively with the mystic tendencies of times of yore, or to enter- 
tain certain misgivings, lest they should prove a serious impediment 
to the free soaring of modern thought? The sole representatives of 
our age, indeed, to be descried through this hazy, medieval atmo- 
sphere seem to be a numerous class of pedantic, arrogant bureaucrats, 
a body of bold, haughty, hard-working savants, and an indefatigable, 
enterprising, pushing, mercantile population. It must be owned, 
moreover, that they represent the least attractive sides of this our 
modern world: administrative mechanism, subversive scepticism, 
and an ardent thirst after material prosperity and luxury. Then 
again, a parliament adapted rather for consultative than deliberative 
purposes, and a press devoid of real worth or authority, may hardly 
seem sufficient guarantees for the development of political liberty in 
the midst of so many hostile elements. Still, I feel convinced that 
by taking the trouble to examine things a little more closely, instead 
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of allowing ourselves to be led astray by outward appearances, or 
contenting ourselves with mere words, we shall soon put many a 
phantom to flight, and possibly even see our worst fears dispelled, 
and replaced by hopes. Better to succeed in this task, we wish it to 
be clearly understood, that in this essay we are exclusively alluding 
to the home policy of Germany, and have no intention of meddling 
with her foreign politics. It is of course by no means impossible 
that the unprecedented victories of 1870—71 may in time generate 
that fatal %fpis, which has in all ages roused the grudge of the gods, 
drawing down chastisement upon the offender, from Xerxes to Louis 
XIV., from Philip II. to Napoleon ; still, if the tone of the Emperor’s 
speeches, attributing these dazzling achievements solely to the help 
of the Deity; if the modest language held by Count Moltke, dis- 
claiming all personal merit, and ascribing the German successes in 
arms rather to a fortunate coincidence of propitious circumstances 
than to any individual talents or prowess ; and last, though not least, 
if the calm demeanour of the Berlin people, repressing all unbecoming 
demonstrations of triumph at the sight of the trophies of a van- 
quished foe, may be considered as fairly and faithfully expressing 
the national feelings; surely there can be no immediate cause for 
apprehension of this kind. As yet it is the Kieindeutsche (small 
German) party which is at the helm, the Grossdeutsche faction 
having been pretty well cowed, or at any rate, reduced to an im- 
perceptible minority. And it is well that it is so, for were this party 
ever again to arise under a new shape, and commence agitating for 
the annexation of Austrian Germany and the Baltic provinces, not 
only would the peace of Europe be seriously compromised, but the 
combined attacks of allied France, Austria, and Russia might even 
succeed in crushing the newly-revived Empire. Fortunately, no one 
seems at present to dream of putting forth claims so wild or so 
absurd, and I think we may safely conclude that as long as the sober 
house of Brandenburg shall continue to hold that sceptre which the 
Saxon, Franconian, Suabian, and Austrian dynasties held in turn, 
now wielding it with an overpowering, now with a powerless grasp, 
the German Empire will adhere to the wise and moderate traditions 
of Henry the Fowler, rather than adopt the ambitious policy of Otho 
the Great, Frederick Barbarossa, or Charles V. We must therefore 
turn our eyes in a very different direction to seek for the real dangers 
likely to assail Germany. 

After borrowing the intellectual culture for ages from Italian, 
French, or British sources, the close of the past century gave her a 
group of poets, philosophers, and scholars, by whom she was at last 
endowed with a literature, philosophy, and science of her own. This 
intellectual impulse, as usual, was succeeded by a corresponding 
development of national independence and increase of power, so that 
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Germany may be said to have attained the point at which Spain had 
arrived after Cervantes and Lepanto, England after Newton and 
Blenheim, and France after Voltaire and Marengo. At present the 
question seems to be whether she intends henceforth haughtily to 
ignore the civilisation of other nations, and shut her eyes against all 
foreign enlightenment, as has been persistently the case in Spain and 
France, or rather like England, prefer taking part in the universal 
progressive movement, even at the risk of occasionally having to 
acknowledge intellectual superiority in a foreign people? It is here 
that the real danger lies, and the principal, or rather sole, object of 
these pages, is to point out the error of apprehending it, as is generally 
done for Germany, in her political and social condition, instead of in the 


possibility of her increase of power leading ultimately to an arrogant 
and excessive isolation. 


I 


It has often been said that it is hardly possible to find in one 
tongue the exact equivalent of any given word in another. Never is 
this assertion truer than when applied to modern current political 
phraseology. Ifthe English terms wit and virtue may truly be said 
to awaken a different order of ideas from, the corresponding French 
esprit and Latin virtus, there is a still wider distinction between parle- 
ment and parliament, between constitution and Verfassung. The 
political expressions which custom has sanctioned and rendered 
familiar on the Continent are essentially modern, having been com- 
posed of English elements adapted to French forms barely a century 
ago. Words like parliamentarism, militarism, Casarism—nay, even 
press, reaction, revolution, liberal, radical, conservative, &c., all belong 
to a form of political civilisation which, for a time, seemed destined 
to obtain universal preponderance. For a period of some duration, 
indeed, no other form of government was ever thought of, either in 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, or even Germany, than those theoretically 
devised and successively tried by the French Revolution—viz., a 
constitutional monarchy, a republic, or imperialism. It seemed im- 
possible to many, not only that liberty, but also modern ideas and 
interests, should be effectually realised without the help of a parlia- 
mentary végime, the actual existence of which never seemed to be 
questioned by the majority, as soon as it had been established by 
means of an aggregate of theories, termed a constitution, which 
solemnly proclaimed a right of meeting never really exercised, a 
liberty of the press constantly liable to restraint, and a ministerial 
responsibility rarely, if ever, applied. It never appeared to enter 
any one’s head to inquire if the country contained the indis- 
pensable elements and conditions for the right working of a parlia- 
mentary system, or to call in question whether it be advisable to 
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apply indiscriminately the same form of government to all nations of 
the globe, from Englishmen to negroes. As regards the denomina- 
tion of those political parties which are never slow to form in con- 
stitutional states, the name of Liberals was of course applied to those 
who advocated extension of the right of suffrage, and were for the 
introduction of such institutions as civil marriages, trial by jury, 
national guard, and secular instruction; while Conservatives were 
persistently held to be enemies to liberty, however great might be 
the respect professed by them for the opinions of their political 
adversaries. Was not a belief in the efficacy of capital punishment, 
for instance, alone sufficient to stigmatise a man as an absolutist ? 
The French code civil, with its restrictions upon liberty of testation, 
had become the Koran of a bourgeois democracy, convinced that no 
true liberalism was to be found without the pale of their own com- 
munity, and which has ended in France, as it strove unsuccessfully 
to do elsewhere also, in the predominance of the lawyer class, or what 
might be termed advocatocracy. In the eyes of this bourgeoisie the 
French Revolution was simply an unquestionable Revelation; the 
“principles of 1789” being so many articles of faith which none but 
enemies to liberty could venture to investigate or criticise. The 
word Revolution itself even acquired an entirely new signification, 
and was henceforth exclusively used to designate victorious street 
riots; the next consequence of the consecration of Revolutions, 
being that all agitations of this kind became lawful and praise- 
worthy acts. According to this classification, the 14th of July, 
1789, the days of 1830, the escamotage of the 24th of February in 
Paris, or the 14th of March, 1848, in Berlin, were dignified with 


the classical name of Revolutions, whereas the 2nd of December, 


_ 1851, when the rural districts simultaneously overthrew two powers, 


that of Paris and that of the bourgeoisie, the 3rd of July, 1866, 
which put an end to the ancient Austrian confederation on the field 
of Sadowa, are never considered worthy of that sublime title, simply 
because these victories were achieved by armies clothed in uniforms, 
instead of armies in blouses. 

Meanwhile one State in Europe had been gradually increasing in 
power and importance, which if, for a time (i.e., from 1848 to 1849) 
it had borrowed certain technical expressions and outward forms 
from the French and South German political vocabulary, still on 
the whole maintained, while developing them, those characteristic 
traits which had been impressed upon it previously to the French 
Revolution, and had increased in intensity during the period from 
1807 to 1840. In spite of a constitution after the French pattern, 
artificially grafted upon its true organisation in consequence of the 
riots in 1848 and 1849, Prussia has nevertheless preserved her 
original character as an essentially military and bureaucratic State. 
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But where is the harm, if this power has succeeded in its own way, 
without convulsions, and merely by a steady course of natural 
development, in fulfilling the three fundamental conditions of all 
modern States—viz., maintenance of order, national independence, 
and individual liberty? And since it has managed to do so by 
different means, and under other forms than those we are accustomed 
to, are we justified on that account in rejecting the benefits con- 
ferred ? 

In constructing the edifice of the modern State, France took 
reason, or rather abstract theories and principles, for her foundation 
stone; and has since found many imitators in Europe. England 
and Prussia built theirs on a different plan altogether, allowing 
things to develop naturally. Without anxiously troubling their 
heads about principles, confining their task to meeting the require- 
ments of the moment in their everyday labour, they have actually 
succeeded in firmly establishing two States, differing as widely in 
their results as in their starting-points, yet bearing a strong family 
resemblance in one point—both being based upon living interests 
and necessities instead of abstract theories. Each has in its own 
way ensured the greatest possible amount of order and national 
independence at the smallest possible sacrifice of individual freedom 
and equality. 

Thanks to her geographical insular position, England achieved 
her ends by means of a civil and aristocratic organisation which 
entrusted the interior and exterior government of the country, as 
well as the administration of justice, to one particular class, which 
was numerous, and, besides, constantly being reinforced by rising 
men of the middle classes. Germany has obtained the same result 
by her military and bureaucratic system. The difference between 
these two structures is not difficult to account for, when we consider 
the great diversity of the building-ground and of the materials with 
which the two nations had to deal; the former starting with a pro- 
vision of national independence, unity, secure frontiers, an aris- 
tocracy of landed proprietors, and old Teutonic law; while the latter 
found itself face to face with territorial morcellement, open frontiers, 
Roman law, and three hundred despotic principalities, with their 
corresponding accompaniments of standing armies and appointed 
functionaries. On examining things still more closely, England 
may really be said to have experienced no revolutions whatsoever 
since the Norman Conquest, speaking from a social and territorial 
point of view. In fact, her real starting-point was the year 1060. 
Germany, on the contrary, underwent a no less thorough and radical 
process of revolution in the Thirty Years’ War, than France in 
1789. We must go back to 1800 and 1648 respectively, in order 
to account for the difference in the two courses followed by France 
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and Germany; for it was at these two memorable dates that each, 
having broken with past traditions, found itself under a new form 
of government; both countries being, in fact, despotic monarchies, 
with the one distinction that France formed a single State, while 
Germany consisted of no less than three hundred principalities. 

It is most interesting to examine the means by which France and 
Germany have severally endeavoured to attain their respective ends, 
the former from 1800 to 1870, the latter from 1648 to our days, 
and to examine whether the tortoise has not outstripped the hare 
in the race, after all. The establishment of the two principles of 
liberty and equality had been the special object of the French 
Revolution; and notwithstanding interruptions this aim has been 
pursued in France with more persistency than success from 1800. 
This might have been expected; for edifices commenced at their 
summit are apt occasionally to lose their balance. Napoleon in 


' 1800, like the Great Elector in 1648, had first set to work to do 


what was most needed—both began by establishing order upon a 
firm basis; this being the supreme end of all States, and indeed we 
may say the only object for the attainment of which man will at all 
times be willing to relinquish a portion of his individual liberty, of 
his earnings, and of his material welfare. It is indeed the one thing 
needful, the condition without which national independence, and 
even freedom itself, lose their value, and become secondary considera- 
tions, as was plainly to be seen in France not many months ago. 
Having once attained this end by means of a thoroughly organised 
system of justice, police, finances, and general administration, there 
remained nothing further to be done in France than to ensure 
individual liberty, for her national independence—a thing far more 
precious to a high-minded nation than any benefit a foreign rule 
can bestow—was not in jeopardy. Germany found herself in a very 
different position, having to contend for both objects, national as 
well as individual liberty; and it took her two centuries to attain 
them. It has often enough been a subject for discussion whether 
unity ought to be the means of attaining liberty, or vice-versa. In 
our opinion this knotty point ought long since to have been settled ; 
for unity is not a luxury with which nations can afford to dispense, 
it is the very condition, sine qud non, of all national independence ; 
whereas liberty is a superfluity, a most refined and noble superfluity 
undoubtedly, a superfluity without which life loses its charm, and 
speedily degenerates into a vegetating process, lacking brightness 
and colour; still it is a luxury. There can be no better test of the 
truth of this assertion than the fact that every nation in the world 
is ready to toss liberty overboard the instant national independence 
and social order are seriously imperilled, being ever ready to sacrifice 
the minor benefit, to save what is far more important. In truth, the 
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French Revolution—and I mean this word to designate the whole 
liberal party on the Continent, whatever be their nationality—never 
committed a greater blunder than when it made a final aim of 
liberty and equality. Political liberty is nothing beyond a condition 
or form of the State; it never can nor ought to become an object in 
itself. Were it possible to maintain order and national independ- 
ence better without liberty than with it, we might and probably 
would soon dispense with it altogether, as free trade would soon be 
abolished, were it proved beyond a doubt that it injured commerce. 
The real aims of every state are the equitable administration of 
justice, the maintenance of order, and the security of persons and 
property, to which, for my own part, I would even add the develop- 
ment of the country’s material and intellectual resources. These 
ends we believe to be more thoroughly and economically achieved 
with liberty than without it; but men do not enter into communities 
and form states with a view to attain a larger amount of personal 
liberty ; on the contrary, they do so with the intention of relinquish- 
ing a portion of their individual freedom—the question is only how 
much or how little they are willing to part with. As regards political 
liberty properly speaking, it is a mere check, and in our estimation 
the most effectual of all checks, upon public administration; but 
establishing a government with the sole intent of obtaining the 
means of controlling it, would resemble setting up a school for the 
sole purpose of instituting school committees, forming a commercial 
association in order to examine the accounts of the shareholders, or 
establishing a railway for the gratification of appointing railway 
inspectors. Almost the same thing may be said concerning political 
or democratic equality, which, in fact, is not more adapted to become 
the object of the State than liberty. We are inclined to attribute 
the undue importance often attached to it as a principle, to the 
universal lack of discrimination in distinguishing between political 
rights and the exercise of a political function. Each member of a 
really free commonwealth being at liberty to control and criticise 
every branch of public administration, people generally jump at the 
erroneous conclusion that all citizens have an equal right to take the 
management of public affairs into their own hands; whereas it is 
imperative that only individuals of tried and acknowledged capacity 
should be entrusted with so important a charge. The only kind of 
equality which can stand its ground as a principle, is that which 
admits all really qualified individuals to office without any distinction 
of class. The theory of universal suffrage itself is founded upon the 
above-mentioned error of discrimination: the right which each 
individual in a free state has to express his personal opinions on 
politics or religion, philosophy or political economy, science or art, 
having been falsely construed into a right to take active part in the 
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administration as well, by electing the administrators ; just as though 
special qualifications were not equally indispensable for making a 
choice of this kind! <A detailed investigation of the disastrous 
results of this democratic equality principle, involving necessarily 
a negation, or at the very least the reduction to a minimum of the 
citizen’s corresponding obligations towards the community by the 
exaggerations of his rights, would lead me too far from my subject 
of inquiry. Suffice it, therefore, that I have endeavoured to point 
out what ought to be the real aim of the State, and, eschewing 
mere empty words, have proceeded to find things in themselves. 
Without further inquiry as to whether Germany be in reality a 
parliamentary or a feudal, a Republican or a Monarchical State, or 
even whether she enjoy liberty of the Press or not, I shall limit 
myself to answering to the best of my powers the following questions: 
—Does she possess sufficient guarantees for the maintenance of 
public order; and how do justice, police, and general administration 
provide for it? Is her national independence secure, and her army 
adequate for its maintenance? Are these essential objects achieved 
with the least possible expenditure, and with the smallest possible 
amount of damage to other great national interests, such as commerce, 
industry, agriculture, science, art, &c.? Has it been accomplished 
without undue taxation or restraint upon individual liberty ? Finally, 
is her control over the public administration effectual, and under 


what forms is it exercised in the new Empire ? 


Il. 


A detailed inquiry into the present state of national security and 
order in the interior of Germany can hardly be worth entering into, 
since the war of 1870 has afforded abundant proof that the actual 
German military system is fully equal to the task of efficaciously 
protecting the country against foreign aggression; and a month’s 
sojourn in Germany will amply suffice to convey the conviction that 
nowhere is order better enforced. Not only is justice well and 
promptly dispensed in Germany, public security admirably main- 
tained, the police force active and vigilant, the movements of the 
citizens not impeded by passports and other hindrances of the kind, 
but the means of locomotion are good and ample, the schools flourish- 
ing, the population rapidly on the increase, having nearly doubled 
during the last fifty years, the finances well regulated, no undue 
taxation being perceptible, while commerce and industry are 
astonishingly prosperous, science (as all the world knows) by no 
means neglected, and the integrity of the rulers less liable to suspicion 
than elsewhere. Now, how have these unquestionable results been 
obtained? Has it been through confiding the entire management of 
public affairs to a special caste of citizens, or rather by the united 
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co-operation of all classes in their administration? Were they 
brought about by granting immunities and privileges to select 
portions of the community at the expense of others, or by the 
paternal solicitude of a patriarchal despot? Were these objects 
attained by means of strong fetters on individual liberty, or by the 
absence of all control and publicity ? It is to questions such as these 
that a decisive reply seems particularly desirable. 

Prussia has been the nucleus around which modern Germany has 
grouped itself, much in the same way as Great Britain formed around 
England, or the Duchy of France may be said to have been the 
kernel of the French Empire, Castille that of the Spanish kingdom, 
and Piedmont of modern Italy. In 1648, at a time when Germany 
had reached the lowest pitch of degradation, when her unity had 
ceased to exist, her frontiers lay open to all aggressively or covetously 
disposed neighbours; when the country had been thoroughly exhausted 
and ruined both morally and physically, and its elements scattered 
abroad and dispersed, Prussia quietly began her work of reorganisa- 
tion. Like all other continental governments, more especially in 
Germany, hers was a despotic monarchy, showing only one sign of 
distinction from the others, viz., that, her ruler, far from regarding 
his position as a sovereign in the light of a mere sinecure or place 
of recreation, looked upon it as a post of honour and duty, and 
held himself severely responsible for the accomplishment of an 
arduous task. All his successors, with two fatal exceptions (the 
periods from 1786 to 1797, and from 1840 to 1858 respectively), 
have followed the illustrious example of the Great Elector, beginning 
their daily round of work at 4 a.m., and considering themselves as 
the “first servants of the realm.” ‘True, this may not be the most 
poetical conception of the idea of royalty, but it was certainly the 
only one capable of lifting up the nation from the depths of degrada- 
tion into which it had fallen, and we owe mainly to it that devo- 
tion and attachment to royalty which we have kept long since 
feudal relationship and its accompanying fidelity have ceased to 
exist, 

This prime State official bearing a crown, who in case of need 
could also handle a sword—as he had proved shortly before at 
Fehrbellin—surrounded himself with a host of emp/loyés, the improve- 
ment of whose condition became the principal object of successive 
rulers, especially of the Corporal-King, whose history has met with 
so excellent a chronicler as Mr. Carlyle. The Prussian bureaucracy 
was expected to possess instruction, capacity, integrity, and was hard 
worked at a time when the same class in other countries, such as 
France, Italy, Spain, and even the rest of Germany, were allowed to 
indulge in idleness and venality, ignorance and incapacity, provided 
they consented to further the personal interests of the reigning 
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sovereign at the expense of those of the State. Prussia is in reality 
still governed by this bureaucracy, and we may add the remainder 
of North Germany also, considering that the Prussian system has 
been adopted in almost all the Northern States since 1815, before 
which epoch they had imitated the French in their bureaucratic 
organisation, as anxiously as their southern brothers. 

If we inquire from what rank of society this governing body is 
chosen, whether exclusively from the nobility, by patronage and 
personal favour, or by competition, we find that already as early as 
the reign of Frederick William I. the administration had ceased to 
be the exclusive privilege of a higher caste, and that it has since 
become equally accessible to all classes. Frederick the Great and 
Frederick William III. followed his example as regards the civil 
administration, while they kept up the ancient system of recruiting 
the staff of officers exclusively from the ranks of the nobility. We 
may say that in our time a very large majority of the civil func- 
tionaries belong not only to the middle class, but even to the petite 
bourgeoisie. 

For a long while no better guarantee against favouritism existed 
than the integrity and impartiality of the sovereign. After 1815 
this evil became impossible by the institution of State examinations. 
No place can now be conferred upon any person who has not previously 
passed certain examinations; and the committee, whose business it 
is to preside at them, are quite above and beyond the reach of 
illegitimate influences. Yet Germany has not adopted competition 
as it still exists in France for certain rare professions, competition 
being considered merely as a proof of knowledge, not of capacity. 
The German State exacts two indispensable qualifications from all 
aspirants to the place of government official; firstly, scientific, 
theoretical knowledge, acquired at a university, and testified by 
university degrees ; secondly, special technical and practical know- 
ledge, acquired by experience and proved by State examinations. 
In the civil, as in the military service, promotion is not so much 
granted by seniority as by selection ; a dangerous although a fertile 
principle. i.e., fertile where a strong esprit de corps exists, dangerous 
where it is wanting. French prefects and sub-prefects, like French 
lieutenants and captains, form separate degrees in the scale of hier- 
archy, while the German Regierungsrath, or the staff of officers 
belonging to a Prussian regiment, are more like kinsfolk among one 
another ; so that it would hardly be possible without serious mischief 
to show undue favour to any member of the family, unless the selection 
be approved by all the others.' A corresponding phenomenon may 
be observed in France. The two corporations held in the greatest 
esteem in that country, 7.c., the Court of Accounts (Cour des Comptes), 


(1) In the army, officers are appointed by election, and confirmed by the sovereign. 
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and the State Council (Conseil d’Etat), are neither elective nor are 
their members recruited by seniority. The great respect which they 
enjoy is wholly attributable to the circumstance of their possessing a 
stronger esprit de corps than any other body, and having constantly 
maintained their independence in spite of their royal nomination. 
In fact, as every candid Frenchman will, I am sure, agree, it was 
not the Corps Législatif, but the Cour des Comptes which exercised a 
really efficacious control over the public expenditure in France, as it 
was not the elective Conseils Généraux, but the Conseils d’Etat 
which acted as a check upon the arbitrary tendencies of French 
prefects and sub-prefects. Now, the Prussian Regierungsrath is 
nothing more than a French Conseil d’Etat in miniature. Hence 
the political independence of Prussian State officials, strengthened 
still more by their irremovability. Was there ever such a thing 
heard of in France, even in Louis Philippe’s time, as a government 
official daring to belong to the Opposition, were he even an irremovable 
judge or an university professor? Whereas it is a well-known fact 
in Prussia that at least one-half of the Liberal Opposition, which 
thwarted the Ministry “not wisely but too well” from 1862 to 
1866, was composed of government employés. Besides which, the 
Prussian bureaucracy—I designedly use the word Prussian instead 
of German, because, under the semblance of highly-developed con- 
stitutional liberty, the smaller confederate States belonging to the 
quondam Rheinbund concealed, in truth, a tyranny of officialism 
equal to that of France from 1815 to 1848—Prussian bureaucracy, 
I repeat, produces a powerful counterbalance utterly unknown in 
France or Italy, in free elective municipal administration, university 
freedom, provincial and departmental elective councils, and long- 
acquired habits of free association and meeting. 

For a considerable period there was nothing to insure the integrity 
and assiduity of a Prussian official beyond this feeling of solidarity and 
the supervision of the central power. A new and powerful principle, 
productive of important results—that of individual responsibility, 
was introduced through Stein’s reform. Henceforward the Prussian 
bureaucracy has distinguished itself from that of France, Russia, and 
Italy ; not only by its hard-working capabilities, superior education, 
and independent opinion, but by this principle of individual responsi- 
bility ; a far more efficacious and more dignified control than sur- 
veillance and inspection can ever be. It is known that Baron von Stein 
strictly prohibited any recourse from subalterns to their superiors, 
either for advice or instructions. While a French mayor is utterly 
incapable of taking a resolution, adopting a measure, or even granting 
a request, without having previously communicated with the sub- 
prefect, who, in his turn, thinks it his duty to confer with the prefect, 
and through him with the minister, each one endeavouring to shirk 
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his own immediate responsibility ; German officials, on the contrary, 
are expected to take the initiative in all decisions, and are subject to 
reprimand, or even dismissal, promotion, or recompense, according 
to the merits of their services and the capacity displayed. It is 
‘impossible to overrate the importance of this one fact, for in inti- 
mate connection with it stand all those qualities which excite the 
admiration of foreigners in the Prussian employé—especially con- 
scientious feeling of duty, and a strong concentration of the moral 
and intellectual qualities in the performance of the work allotted to 
him by the State.’ And does not this go a long way towards recon- 
ciling one to all that is pedantic, imperious, and ¢racassier in this 
class ? 

The writer of these lines himself owns to a preference for self- 
government, when exercised under local and aristocratic influence, 
as in England; but in politics we have to deal, not with abstract 
preferences, but with stubborn facts. Would it not be vain to 
attempt founding a state artificially upon the English plan, in a 
country like Germany, politically the result of 1648? Would it 
be possible, even were it advisable, to obliterate the traces of three 
centuries of Roman law and French absolutism from the pages of 
her history, and link her present political forms to those of Luther’s 
time? If the bureaucratic system has been the ruin of Germany 
and the instrument by which despotism has held her in utter sub- 
jection, on the other hand it became the means of her renaissance, 
and its roots are so very deep, that it is hopeless to attempt eradi- 
cating them. I have already shown what a salutary transformation 
had taken place during the reigns, and by the example and severe 
authority, of the first Prussian monarchs, who, if they considered 
themselves as the first, regarded their civil officers as the second 
servants of the realm. As soon as they were no more, nay, already 
during the reign of Frederick the Great, whose genius itself could 
not outweigh the bad effects of despotism however enlightened, this 
bureaucracy became what Russian, Italian, French, and even South 
German bureaucrats always have been, and for the most part still 
are, a set of indolent, servile, frequently ignorant, nearly always 
pusillanimous mercenaries. This falling off of the Prussian bureau- 
cracy had quite as much to do with the disastrous defeat of Jena as 
the decadence of the Prussian army. We have already said that it 
was reserved to Baron von Stein to infuse new life into the system 
by his salutary reforms. Although unable to inspire timid, uncon- 
scientious individuals with feelings of courage and duty, he was yet 
too clear-sighted to attempt recalling the absolute practice of super- 
vision as in use during the reigns of Frederick William I. and of 


(1) The same principle is applied to the army, whose whole construction tends 
towards self-reliance in the officers. ‘Even a bad resolution,” says the superior, “is 
better than irresolution or asking for instructions.” 
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Frederick the Great. As a disciple of Kant, he preferred practically 
applying the theory of the categorical imperative and principle of 
duty revived by that great philosopher, under the form of itnmediate 
responsibility. From this time forward we can scarcely find any- 
thing beyond the name in the Prussian organised bureaucracy in 
common with the corresponding systems existing in Russia, Italy, and 
France. Who can deny that it has greatly contributed to the 
power and greatness of Prussia? And is not the saying, “ Ye shall 
know the tree by its fruit,” applicable to political institutions ? 

My assertion above, that the entire administration, including 
jurisdiction, in Prussia, was exclusively managed by the bureaucracy, 
is not literally correct; for there have existed for some time certain 
institutions which have since been assimilated by long custom, the 
tendency of which is gradually to pave the way from a strictly bureau- 
cratic system to that of self-government. At the very outset of the 
Prussian monarchy there existed provincial parliaments, in which 
the nobility, landed proprietors, civic burghers, and country parishes 
were represented. These miniature parliaments, one being allotted 
to each province, were eight in number till 1866, and have since 
been increased to eleven by the conquests of 1866. They show an 
evident propensity to acquire additional importance, to widen the 
circle of their functions and prerogatives, to prolong their sessions, 
and to establish a more complete and permanent control over the 
bureaucracy. Thus, in the province of Hanover, there is already a 
permanent committee of the provincial parliament, with a permanent 
delegate at its head (at present the well-known liberal leader, Herr 
von Bennigsen), which takes as active a part in the provincial 
administration as the Regierungsrdthe with their Oberprdsident, and 
represents the elective element. This system, or something nearly 
resembling it—for Prussia is fortunately not possessed by the mania 
of absolute symmetrical uniformity—will necessarily soon find its 
way into the other provinces. A new Kreisordnung (district consti- 
tution) is likewise in course of preparation, in spite of the faet that 
the present administration of the district or Aveis (about equivalent 
to a French arrondissement) is in fact for the most part already in 
the hands of elective authorities such as those Mr. Goschen proposes 
for England, under the name of county and parochial boards. The 
Kreisrath (district assembly) is indeed nothing but an elective 
conseil de préfecture, with limited attributions, and the Landrath 
(chief of the district) is chosen by the king on presentation by this 
assembly, from among those proprietors of the district who possess 
the requisite diplomas. As to communal self-government, all cities 
in the world might imitate with advantage the municipal constitution 
of the Prussian towns, established by Baron Stein in 1808. Boston 
and Manchester are hardly governed with more freedom than 
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Cologne and Breslau. In the rural districts there is, on the other 
hand, much room for improvement, for here the great landholders 
exercise far too much legal influence, although their actual ascendency 
is inferior to that which the same class possess in England. It is, 
however, in the most important of all the territorial divisions, the 
Regierungsbezirk—nearly corresponding to the French département 
or the English county—that the elective element, the principle of 
self-government, is most wanting. Here, in the form of colleges 
and under the denomination of Regierungsridthe, the bureaucracy 
exercises a thoroughly despotic power, which I have every reason to 
think beneficial, and which certainly is used with integrity, but not 
the less arbitrary on that account. A project is said to be prepared 
by government, by which it is proposed that elective councils should 
be introduced into the divisions also. 

Moreover, the principle of self-government has actually begun to 
find its way even into the precincts of the courts of justice. Trial 
by jury, introduced by Napoleon I. into the Rhenish provinces, and 
since preserved, has gradually penetrated into the whole of the 
Prussian dominions, and we may say even the whole of Germany, 
since 1848. It is at present, indeed, strictly confined to criminal 
matters, where its results have on the whole been better than might 
have been expected, but its application, when extended to other 
departments, such as civil jurisdiction, might not prove so harmless. 
If this remarkable institution, destined to be the glory of England 
and the scourge of France and Italy, has been found on the whole 
better adapted to Germany than to other continental countries, we 
may attribute the fact mainly to its being of German origin, and 
merely revived after six centuries of oblivion, as well as to the 
decidedly Protestant character of the country, a keener sense of duty 
and less timidity in assuming responsibility among the German people. 
This last circumstance has also permitted the institution of single 
magistrates into the German police courts, a thing which would be 
utterly impossible either in France or Italy. 


We may conclude, from the above, that Prussia is a country which, 
albeit governed by officialism, yet contains the seeds of elective self- 
government, only requiring time and propitious circumstances to 
ripen; and that her officials are, on the whole, an educated, honest, 
hard-working set of men. 

Before proceeding to examine her political government, and the 
means by which it is controlled by public opinion, let us en passant 
refer to an apprehension which, however ill founded, we hear often 
expressed, even by benevolent foreigners—that of the danger of 
over-centralisation to Germany. 


Germany is a confederation of States. We own that we wish it 
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were not so, because many of the States composing the federation 
have no raison d’étre whatever, being mere arbitrary divisions intro- 
duced by Napoleon I., and not historically grouped local or regionic 
interests and affinities, as foreigners often suppose them tobe. A 
kingdom like that of Bavaria, in which three out of the four original 
Teutonic races (Franks, Suabians, and Bavarians) were indiscrimi- 
nately jumbled together by the sovereign will of the French Cesar, 
can hardly be called a natural state. Let us be more careful here 
than ever in distinguishing between things themselves and their 
names, for what is really important is the fact of the greater or less 
amount of autonomy possessed by each state, not the name it goes by. 
A confederation like Switzerland or the United States, for instance, 
with its cantons and states possessing no more autonomy than Prus- 
sian provinces, is evidently far more centralised than the Prussian 
monarchy. We wish with all our heart Germany were thoroughly 
Prussianised. Do Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Italians really know 
what is meant by this word? Are they aware that Prussia has 
entirely refrained from meddling with the secular laws and adminis- 
tration of her different provinces, and that centralisation has been 
exclusively applied to their political interests? Do they really know 
that Silesia is governed otherwise than Pomerania, that Rhenish 
Prussia still has its French code and proceedings, that the system of 
administration differs entirely in the newly-annexed provinces from 
that of Brandenburg or East Prussia? Is it seriously to be appre- 
hended that Germany will eventually be the victim of centralisation, 
because all her armies wear the same uniform aud obey the same 
commander-in-chief, or because the entire nation is represented at 
foreign courts by a single ambassador, and by its deputies in one 
Parliament? And if so, why are not the same dangers equally to 
be apprehended at Berne and Washington ? 

Now, not only has each one of the eleven provinces of Prussia its 
own separate organisation, but each has besides kept its own civil 
law. Uniformity is beginning to be introduced into the criminal code, 
the commercial laws, and the military system. In every other 
respect each individual state has preserved its “ /egitimate particu- 
larity,” as the familiar phrase has it. It is besides a well-known 
fact that Berlin does not monopolise either science or art, either the 
public press or the public libraries, as is the case with Paris, and to 
a certain extent with London. The leading German newspapers are 
not published in the capital, but at Augsburg and Cologne ; the first 
theatres and galleries are in Dresden and Munich, as well as in 
Berlin; the great bookselling mart is Leipzig ; Hamburg continues 
to preserve its importance as the first commercial city ; Frankfort 
remains the first money market ; Heidelberg, Bonn, and Gottingen 
are by no means inferior universities to Berlin ; the school of paint- 
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ing, which has taken up its residence in the Bavarian capital, no 
more dreams of removing to the chief town of Prussia than does the 
musical Conservatoire of Leipzig, which latter city, by the way, is 
likewise the seat of the new supreme commercial tribunal. It is sin- 
gular to observe the tender solicitude displayed by states, whose unity 
is long established, for some countries recently united, with respect to 
the dangers to which they may be exposed by over-centralisation. 
America and Switzerland, be it remarked, never have at any time 
expressed apprehensions lest Germany should fall a victim to this 
evil, while England, where the bare idea of federalisation is a crime, 
and France, where it is tantamount to high treason, are loud in 
deploring that Germany should be bent on unity. What a pity, I 
hear them say, that she should demolish all those quaint little wooden 
huts of the olden time, and build one huge, comfortable, prosy, 
modern stone house, like those we live in. It may be loftier and 
more solid than the close little houses of former times, but they were 
so picturesque. How many tears have been shed at the disappear- 
ance of those diminutive centres of civilisation and enlightenment, 








the German and Italian small courts. Nor is it to be denied that .— 


Florence did a great deal for the advancement of art and science— 
considerably more, however, during her republican period than under 
her princes; or that Weimar and Munich, the former towards the 
close of the past century, the latter in our days, have formed literary 
and artistic centres. But for two or three such focuses of enlighten- 
ment, how many others of despotism and abject servility have not 
subsisted side by side with them? For a single Weimar, how many 
Cassels? For one Munich, how many Hanovers? For a bright, 
starlike Florence, how many dark, cloudy Modenas? And how long 
did the dazzling period last? Did there ever come the slightest 
shadow of a benefit from these petty residences from the sixteenth 
to the close of the eighteenth century? In lack of Péllnitz’s or 
Casanova’s memoirs, it will suffice to read what Thackeray and 
Malmesbury have written about the courts of Herrenhausen and 
Brunswick, two such small courts, and not the worst among them by 
any means, which during two centuries were the scenes of the coarsest 
dissolution and corruption, of the most heartless tyranny, very leeches 
sucking the heart’s blood of Germany, and exhausting her to such a 
point that she has never yet entirely recovered from the economical 
ruin they brought upon her. Even the best of them, at times when 
they really were focuses of intellectual life, invariably, in Italy as 
well as in Germany, became schools for the deterioration of character, 
breeding as they did cowardice and servility, paralysing the moral 
energies, hindering all industrial and commercial development, fos- 
tering foreign intrigues, and crushing national independence. 

Besides, whatever may have been the benefits conferred by them 
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in their time, that time has passed away, since they are surrounded 
by large and powerful States; and we might as well expect to 
find the delights of spring at midsummer, or the graceful freshness 
of youth in the maturity of manhood, as hope to call to life a 
past which has departed for ever, and the revival of which would 
at best be but an artificial process of galvanisation. It is, of 
course, pleasanter to view a hundred pretty rivulets winding their 
way through narrow valleys and between wooded declivities, than 
to watch the broad expanse of a mighty stream, laden with ships, 
flowing majestically through the rich plain which it fertilises in 
its course. Still no sensible being would think of attempting to 
maintain the waters by force in their primitive and original pic- 
turesqueness, or preventing them from taking their natural course. 
We are not unacquainted with artificial political creations, such 
as those called medium states, and we can assure those who are so 
ready to inveigh against absolutism and centralisation that these 
evils are less to be found in Prussia, where wise and conscientious 
rulers have ever respected the legislation and organisation of each 
one of the provinces belonging to their sovereignty, than in 
Hessia or Bavaria, where from 1804 the French levelling process 
has been inexorably applied with barbarous consistency alike to the 
noblest traditions of ancient imperial cities, such as Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, Ratisbon, and to venerable seats of prince-bishops, such as 
Mayence, Wiirzburg, or Bamberg, where the whole has been united, and 
submitted to this or that dynasty, not by any spontaneous national 
impulse, like that of 1848 or 1870, but at the peremptory command 
of a foreign conqueror ; not in favour of a grand idea or of a strong 
common feeling universally aroused, nor even of a powerful general 
interest, but simply to serve the views of an imperious vanquisher. 
A hope still lingers, in France, at least, that a reaction will take 
place on the part of the “ Bavarian, Hanoverian, and Hessian 
nations” against the Prussian yoke, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that no such hopes should in future be cherished. The author 
of these lines had occasion more than once before 1870 to warn his 
French friends against entertaining similar delusions. More than 
once he prophesied to them that Hanover and Frankfort, Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg, would fight like one man with Prussia for Germany. 
He was not listened to, and most likely shared the fate of all tellers 
of disagreeable truths, and was counted as an enemy. And if this 
assertion was true two years ago, how much more is it so now that 
the chosen representatives of Bavaria, Hessia, Wurtemberg, and 
Baden have their seats in the German Reichstag, even as those of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales in the British Parliament, those of 
Provence and Bretagne in the French National Assembly, let alone 
the additional circumstance that each of the Governments of these 
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States has its representatives in the Bundesrath. No; most emphati- 
cally and assuredly, no reaction will take place against Berlin 
centralisation, simply because it does not exist. Where are the 
Berlin prefects, Berlin judges, Berlin generals, who administrate, 
judge, and command at Dresden, Stuttgard, or Munich, or even at 
Cologne, Hanover, or Kénigsberg, equivalent to those Paris prefects, 
Paris judges, and Paris generals who rule at Lille, Bordeaux, Nantes, 
and Marseilles ? 

Indeed, many German Liberals, who are not the dupes of mere 
high-sounding words, entertain a sincere wish that the minor States 
should be altogether suppressed and annexed to Prussia, because they 
are well aware that there is less danger there of over-centralisation, 
than in the minor States themselves. A reaction against Paris on 
the part of Normandy and Bretagne is possible, because Paris has 
stretched the string of her bow to the utmost possibility ; a reaction 
on the part of Saxony and Hanover against the Prussian supremacy 
is absolutely impossible, because only two things have been centralised 
in Berlin, 7.c., the management of foreign affairs and the supreme 
military command, exactly as in Washington and in Berne, and 
because the centralisation of these two departments in Berlin is the 


realisation of the oldest, warmest, and most universal desire of all 
Germany. 


III. 


If the danger of over-centralisation had seriously begun to alarm 
the foreign liberal friends of Germany concerning the future prospects 
of that luckless country, now undergoing the process of thorough 
Prussianising, the anticipations of a joint rule of militarism, Cesarism, 
and feudalism—to use the familiar phraseology of the continental 
press—would seem to have struck them with still greater dread. It 
will, therefore, not be superfluous to submit to closer scrutiny a class 
of apprehensions, to all appearance so firmly rooted in the public 
mind, that the consensus hominum gives them additional weight with 
all such as acknowledge in it a valid argument against evidence. 
The unprejudiced mind finds no small difficulty in detecting in facts 
any justifiable ground for views so gloomy or fears so dire and so 
sincere; but there exists, unfortunately, a power nearly as strong as 
that of facts themselves, é.e., the thoughtless repetition of hackneyed, 
unproved assertions, the origin of which escapes research with the 
same obstinacy, with which the repeaters themselves shrink from 
impartial criticism and close investigation. 

To begin with an undoubted fact—and one, perhaps, not without 
its merits, even when viewed by the most inveterate democrats—a 
fact, at any rate, which goes far towards refuting the current appre- 
hensions concerning the inebriating powers of military glory once 
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tasted; the preponderance of the military element in Prussia, far 
from being on the increase since the national conflict of 1866—by 
no means so popular, by the way, as the war of 1870—has- steadily 
decreased ever since, whilst the civilian and commercial has been 
daily gaining ground. It will suffice to glance at the laws which 
have been voted in Parliament from 1866 to 1870, and at the com- 
mercial and industrial statistics of the country, in order to gain the 
conviction that Germany has never, at any time of her existence, 
progressed so rapidly in civil liberty nor been more absorbed in 
pacific interests than during those four years. Nor must it be sup- 
posed for a moment that the Government encourages an undue thirst 
after a military glory. Germany possesses as yet neither a Prince of 
Sédan, nor a Count of Sadowa, wherewith to perpetuate the record of 
a vanquished foe, after the analogy of the Duke of Malakoff or 
Magenta. As was the case in America, after the great war of seces- 
sion, hundreds of thousands of German combatants have hastened 
back to their pen, their plough, or their yard measure, as the case 
might be, only too glad to lay aside the sword, the rifle, and the 
bayonet. 

While in garrison, at a distance from their families, military men 
will at all times be prone to cultivate a strong spirit of caste among 
themselves. But let them once be summoned to actual service and 
to the exercise of stern duties, let them be called upon to undertake 
the gravest of all responsibilities, and we shall most likely see those 
we have hitherto only known as arrogant, overbearing, self-sufficient 
Junkers, turn out laborious, unselfish, humane members of the com- 
munity. If this be true of professional armies, at least during actual 
warfare, how much more will it be the case with essentially national 
troops. It is precisely when a war has come to a close, that we see 
the striking difference between professional and national armies in 
its strongest light. It is not the citizen soldier who fights at 
Marathon and Platza, or defends the rising Republics of Rome and 
North America, who ever becomes fatal to liberty in his native land : 
it is the victorious mercenary, to whom a nation has entrusted its 
defence. Far from impeding, or even retarding freedom and pro- 
gress, a purely national army, like that of Germany, may be said to 
contribute in reality quite as much to the political education of a 
country, as a free press, club eloquence, or even a parliamentary 
training can do. Already Macchiavelli, when planning a free con- 
stitution for Italy, had hit upon a scheme of systematic national 
defence, which Scharnhorst appears literally to have copied, and in 
which the sagacious Florentine Republican saw the firmest support 
of liberty. And, indeed, a course of military training of this 
description not only imparts a high sense of duty, but it inculcates 
love of order, constant self-denial, and sound discipline; above all, it 
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develops a feeling of national solidarity far superior to any which 
can be artificially inoculated by democratic decrees proclaiming an 
imaginary equality. The son of a Bismarck or a Roon will scarcely 
be a whit the less a nobleman after having staked his life side by 
side with Pomeranian peasants, and endured the same fatigues and 
privations as common soldiers, nor is he likely to be regarded by 
them in the light of a feudal oppressor or a natural enemy. It is, 
therefore, necessary to establish a clear distinction between army and 
army, ere we talk of militarism. The fact is, Germany has found 
out, to her cost, that she is unable to dispense with a standing army, 
as England can, owing to her peculiar geographical position ; she 
has, therefore, discovered a means of procuring one at the least 
possible cost to the country—the Prussian military budget 
amounted to about half that of France—and with as small a pro- 
portion of the military, and as large a proportion of the civilian 
element, as was compatible with efficacy. The period of service is, 
for men belonging to the lower classes of society in general two, for 
men of superior education and means one year only. During 
their training they are not removed to any great distance from their 
houses or places of business ; thus the German soldiers remain con- 
stantly in contact with their families, their countrymen (in the 
narrowest sense of the term), their fellow-scholars and professional 
associates, by means of a territorial system by which each province is 
called upon to contribute a complete corps d’armée, each department 
a division or brigade, each town its own battalion or company. The 
very existence of such a system affords ample proof how thoroughly 
the public mind in Germany must have been prepared for the 
national unity; for it is a well-known fact that the principal objec- 
tion to its introduction into France and Italy was, and still is, the 
fear of compromising the national unity. This system, moreover, 
has contributed more than anything towards maintaining the civilian 
character of the German army, which would have run imminent risk 
of degenerating into a military caste in spite of its popular origin 
and the short duration of compulsory service exacted, had the French 
garrison system been adopted. 

And yet it would be vain to deny that a strong professional and 
reactionary element does exist among the German troops, especially 
among the officers. This staff is for the most part recruited from 
the ranks of the very numerous lesser nobility, with which the whole 
of Germany, Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemburg, &c., not less than Prussia, 
abounds. This circumstance, it must be owned, is not without a 
certain amount of gravity; the advantages and disadvantages it 
offers standing in such intimate connection, that it is hardly possible 
to separate them. Allowing to be true what I have every reason to 
believe incontestable—.c., that a standing army is a necessity for all 
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non-neutral Continental States, and making due allowances for the 
evident impossibility of forming a staff of qualified officers by the 
same process of training which is used for the bulk of the army, i.e., 
without a long series of special professional studies; granting, further, 
that far more agreeable and lucrative prospects are opened by 
industry, commerce, and government posts than by the military 
career—it follows that it would scarcely be possible to recruit a suffi- 
cient number of officers specially trained for the service, were it not 
for this numerous petty aristocracy, without means sufficient to live 
in idleness, and too haughty and prejudiced to adopt industrial or 
commercial pursuits. Is it to be wondered at, on the other hand, 
that these nobles, proud to excess of their pedigree, accustomed to 
command from their youth, fully aware how much they are needed, 
and conscious of the services they render, should assume a haughty, 
supercilious bearing, and be zealous to uphold their superior rank in 
spite of their straitened circumstances, by privileges and other 
artificial means? It is hard to foretell whether this difficulty will 
ever be satisfactorily got over. Still, we think, and facts seem to 
justify us in our belief, that a corresponding increase in wealth and 
influence among the middle classes, and a wider development of 
political interest in the highest aristotracy, added to habits of public 
discussion, are likely to restrict more and more the petite noblesse 
(Junker) to their own peculiar sphere of action—the army, shutting 
them gradually out from all direct influences upon the political 
destinies, both interior and exterior, of the country. Experience 
would seem to encourage hopes such as these; for, not only was the 
civil legislation never more active, never more liberal or more modern 
than during the four years from 1866 to 1870, but never has more 
been done for science or for popular instruction, and never did 
German commerce and industry make more rapid progress, thanks 
to an enlightened legislation, to international treaties, and to the 
suppression of inland impediments, than during this period. There 
has been nothing in the attitude of the king and his ministers, of the 
Parliament or the army, to discourage the most favourable expecta- 
tions. At any rate, even admitting militarism in its best sense to be 
the basis or at least one of the principal supports of the German 
State, there is no appearance as yet of the more objectionable species 
of militarism threatening to oppress the country. For it is as neces- 
sary to distinguish one sort of militarism from another, as to distinguish 
a national from a mercenary army, and most essential that two things 
bearing little or no resemblance to one another should not be con- 
founded under the same denomination. Universal liability to con- 
scription, the necessity for the entire youth of a land to go through 
a course of military training, a system of non-commissioned officers 
who have no chance of promotion, and who, therefore, sooner or later 
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retire into civil service, the institution of a staff of permanent specially- 
trained officers for the command of a force composed of more than a 
million of men, no doubt constitute militarism ; but it is in all respects 
militarism of a sound, healthy kind. Mercenary troops, composed of 
elements exclusively taken from the lower orders, removed from all 
social connection or intercourse with the rest of the nation by the 
system of garrison life, an army, moreover, called upon to do police 
work, and in which the common soldier is a professional as well as 
his commanding officer, to whose rank he may at any moment be pro- 
moted; all this assuredly constitutes militarism also, but a dangerous 
and peculiarly noxious sort of militarism—the militarism of a 
Pretorian guard. Thus Casarism is a possibility in equalitarian 
countries, with Pretorian armies, while Caesars and Napoleons are 
unknown where social ranks are acknowledged and the army is 
national. 

It requires no very great amount of historical and political education 
to perceive that Ceesarism and feudalism, far from standing in intimate 
relationship with one another, are, in fact, direct contradictions, and 
mutually exclude one another. It might therefore, perhaps, be as 
well if the disparagers of modern Germany were to agree as to which 
of these two terms they intend applying to the new monarchy. For 
our own part we own that both seem to us inappropriate. A legiti- 
mate sovereign, summoned to an Imperial supremacy by a body 
of other legitimate sovereigns grouping themselves around him like 
vassals, and by the chosen and acknowledged representatives of the 
nation; placed solemnly at the head of a people which recognises 
all social distinctions, and of an army in which they are reflected in 
all their hierarchy, can hardly dream of enacting the part of a Cesar. 
On the other hand, a country where all privileges have been abolished, 
and where the taxes weigh equally upon noble and commoner, where 
public offices are accessible alike to all classes, all religious beliefs are 
tolerated, and justice is dispensed with perfect impartiality to all 
ranks, can hardly count as a feudal state. 

Although under different forms from those assumed by England, 
Germany has arrived at a similar intermediate stage of national 
development which separates aristocratic feudalism from demo- 
cratic Ceesarism: will she be able to remain in this intermediate 
state as long as England? The whole question lies here. For the 
present it is clear that the German Government and German society 
are quite healthy and strong enough in their organisation, to hold 
their own against the attacks of social democracy, even allowing 
them to become more formidable than in France. All ages have 
seen their Jacqueries and their Internationales, the power and influ- 
ence of which varied according to the strength of resistance opposed 
to them by the social body. It is our firm persuasion that this power 
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of resistance is greater comparatively just now in Germany than 
anywhere else in Europe. 


IV. 


A question of far greater importance in our eyes than that of the 
equality of citizens remains to be answered. Do individual and poli- 
tical liberty—the former consisting in freedom of speech and action, 
the latter in freedom of control over the Government—do both these 
liberties, we say, appear sufficiently guaranteed and insured in the 
present state of Germany? And granting this to be the case, is the 
use which is made of them sufficiently extensive? In one of his 
most celebrated speeches we remember M. Thiers to have mentioned 
certain ‘necessary liberties.” Surely liberty of meeting, of the 
press, religious, educational, and commercial freedom, should be 
ranked among these necessities, however unwilling the illustrious 
French orator might himself perhaps be to admit the last two cate- 
gories. Several of these /ibertés nécessaires have existed for a long 
time in Germany, while others of comparatively recent origin find 
difficulty in taking root. In no country, for instance, is the right of 
meeting more freely exercised than in the New Empire. Even in her 
freest periods, after 1840 and in 1869, France never enjoyed a similar 
degree of freedom in this respect; above all, she never showed her 
capability for availing herself of the liberty she really did possess. 
Germany is literally overrun with societies of every description. No 
species of public meeting is unknown in the country. For at least 
twenty-five years political meetings have maintained a firm footing, 
numbering at times upwards of 20,000 armed individuals, without 
any necessity for interference on the part of the police, so satisfied 
were the German rulers that no abuse of so important a right would 
take place. At the same time we owe it to justice to state that these 
meetings exercise little or no influence, and are possessed of no autho- 
rity. Can we wish it to be otherwise? Are they so very influential 
in England? Does the British Government often allow itself to be 
guided by resolutions passed in Hyde Park with regard to its course 
of policy ? 

As to the power exercised by special meetings, particularly where 
questions of religious and political economy are concerned, the case 
is different ; in judiciary matters also their influence is far greater. 
Thus it is that the Protestant, Handels, and Juristentage—annual 
meetings of clergymen, merchants, and lawyers—have exerted, and 
still exert, unmistakable pressure upon the legislation. The new 
penal system, new commercial code, and new ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, owe their existence to these three important associations ; and 
these are by no means isolated facts. Hundreds of similar societies 
exist in Germany among journalists, physicians, artists, schoolmasters, 
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&c., &c. The influence exercised by the co-operative working men’s 
associations and others founded by Schultze-Delitzsch is notorious. 
Was there ever anything approaching to this state of things heard 
of in France, even under Louis Philippe, or in Italy under Victor 
Emmanuel? I need scarcely add that the innumerable meetings of 
all kinds constantly being held in some part or other of Germany 


never encounter the slightest opposition or impediment on the part 
of the police. 


Although less completely exempt from restriction in Germany than 
the public meetings, the press still enjoys a fair proportion of liberty, 
being exclusively subject to common law. Administrative despotism, 
like that which made itself so keenly felt in France during the last 
twenty years, is unknown to the German press. In spite of a 
language singularly intemperate, and the extraordinary temerity of 
its criticism, it is very rarely that the law of repression is applied to 
the newspapers. It is true that if actions are rarely brought, seizures 
are more frequently made, but they are still exceptional occurrences, 
and, besides, can hardly be said to endanger the liberty of the press, 
since the papers confiscated one day are generally permitted to 
reappear the next, and even the same day, provided the objection- 
able paragraphs be suppressed. There exists no species of censure, 
and the penalties inflicted by German law against the delinquencies 
of the press are not half so Draconian in severity as those prescribed 
by the English legislation; moreover, they are quite as rarely 
applied. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the German press should show 
so little aptitude to take advantage of the very great freedom of 
action which it possesses, remaining, for the most part, without any 
influence, on account of its material and intellectual poverty. Almost 
invariably it takes the apostolic tone of the French press, pro- 
nouncing its mission to be one of conversion and proselytism, of 
national education, inculcation of theories, and preaching of doctrines. 
It almost as invariably proves a failure, because two principal 
ingredients are wanting—French good taste and elegance of form, 
and English sound common sense. People are little disposed to 
listen to a preacher who has not the talents of an orator, and talks 
in a language the style and ideas of which vie with each other in 
coarseness and triviality, while its tone is pedantic or vulgar, highly 
philosophical or profoundly commonplace. And what eminent writer 
would care to give his labour in return for the wretched remunera- 
tion which even the .best of German papers offer? What author of 
distinction would devote his time to daily contributions of this kind, 
in a country where ephemeral literature is so thoroughly despised 
and looked down upon as is the case in Germany? Besides, we have 
examples sufficient in Austria and France to show that a better State 
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administration is by no means a necessary consequence ¢o ipso of the 
existence of well-written, ably-edited newspapers. The English 
press is far from exercising the same influence as the French, and 
yet should we be justified in saying that France is better off with 
its system of omnipotent journalism? The German press is utterly 
useless as a means of control; the old traditions of authoritative 
tutelage are still in vigour; no one on the Continent ever seems to 
dream of using the newspapers to obtain redress for a grievance, 
point out an abuse or a nuisance, and suggest a remedy. However, 
it is more than probable that no one in office would notice it if they 
did, so little authority does the German press possess. One may 
peruse the whole collection of periodicals in a German circulating 
library, and never once meet with one of those letters we so 
frequently see in British newspapers, giving vent to the writer’s 
indignation on account of some irregularity in post or railway, com- 
plaining of the bad state of some road, appealing to public feeling 
in case of abuse of power on the part of some public functionary, or 
in favour of some benevolent enterprise. In Germany people are 
restrained from appealing to publicity for redress by a species of 
philosophical reliance upon the conscientiousness and responsibility 
of the officials, and on the efficient supervision of the higher autho- 
rities. Besides which, the whole of the German press bears too 
political a character to allow of its busying itself with matters of 
such trifling importance. Everything being looked upon from the 
point of view of party-spirit, it would be quite derogatory to the 
dignity of continental journalists to abandon the exalted arena of 
political contest for the discussion of mere practical subjects. 

As a means of public information the German press occupies a far 
better position, and may in fact be said to be better informed than 
any other, excepting the English. Even the Belgian and Swiss 
papers have fewer correspondents, and their telegraph service is less 
well organised. 

On the whole, however, it must be admitted that the comparative 
inferiority of German journalism is owing to the social condition of 
the country, which differs so essentially from that of England, France, 
Austria, or Italy. An aristocracy composed of a small number 
of nobility of the first rank, an exceedingly numerous petite noblesse 
without much cultivation of mind, and to which the military career 
is almost the only possible one; a commercial class which regards 
intellectual pursuits with indifference; very few wealthy members 
of ancient family without occupation; a host of small functionaries 
absorbed by their duties; a large body of scientific plodders ;—of 
such is German society composed. The consequence is that Germany 
possesses the most numerous and at the same time the poorest middle 
classes in Europe. There exists no class of people in Germany 
corresponding to those who read reviews and first-class papers in 
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England and France. We therefore meet with scientific special 
periodicals written solely for savanés who set no value on elegance 
of diction, and care still less for practical views; or else common- 
place local papers concocted for a respectable hum-drum bourgeoiste, 
entirely devoid of those refined traditions, that good taste and 
classical education, which are to be found throughout the middle 
classes in England and France. Germany has gradually grown into 
a democracy, not by the same process as France—by revolutions and 
promulgated principles—but step by step, historically, by the con- 
tinuous and persistent efforts of her petite bougeoisie, at first engrossed 
by religious, afterwards by literary and scientific, lastly by com- 
mercial and industrial interests. The entire gradual transformation 
which the country has undergone is due to this class of society ; 
politics, administration, and literature did not form the pastime of 
nobles and wealthy burghers, as in England and in France during 
the eighteenth century; they fell into the hands of a needy, hard- 
working middle class, and still bear the unmistakable bourgeois 
stamp up to the present day throughout the whole of Germany. 
True, we occasionally come across a Stein or a Bismarck at the head 
of the State, but the parliaments and all the secondary posts are 
filled with savants, or at least ex-savants. It would be equaily fruitless 
to search the annals of German literature for a Shaftesbury, a 
Bolingbroke, a Chesterfield, or a Byron, or to look for a Montaigne, 
a Chateaubriand, or a Lamartine. We are at a loss to find anything 
in Germany which bears any analogy to the French noblesse de robe, 
or the wealthy traditions of the English bar; German learning and 
German thought are alike concentrated at the universities. Modern 
Germany is entirely the work of professors. It was Fichte who 
roused the nation into activity in 1808, Jahn and Arndt in 1813, 
Dahlmann and Grimm in 1837, Gervinus and Haiisser in 1848, 
Sybel and Treitschke in 1859. Professors first started the Danish 
question. Professors first invented Kein Deutschland, prepared the 
annexation of Alsace, and helped to mature German unity. Professors 
are to be found on every bench in parliament. 


Need we mention the subject of liberty of instruction in Germany ? 
Is it not proverbial? Cannot every one teach what he pleases, and 
in any way he chooses? Are not the universities open to all alike ? 
It is true Germany is unacquainted with the species of liberty of 
instruction which exists in Belgium. But in that liberty there is 
scarcely anything beyond the name of freedom ; it turns the lecture- 
room into a political or religious tribunal, talks of Catholic anatomy, 
and a theistical physiology. By conferring the right of opening 
universities upon every one, it in fact secures the privilege of public 
instruction to Catholics and Freethinkers. Germany exacts that 
superior instruction should be reserved for the universities, while she 
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admits professors belonging to all sects indiscriminately. The 
German State reserves to itself the exclusive right of supervision 
over all schools, but it allows everybody to teach in these schools 
what he thinks right. It is a well-known fact, and one which it 
seems superfluous to allude to, that Jesuits, atheists, materialists, 
sceptics, Lutherans, Calvinists, republicans, democrats, absolutists, 
and aristocrats, all find elbow-room at the German universities; 
indeed, it is quite impossible to push freedom further in this respect. 

As to commercial and industrial liberty, who does not know that it 
was Prussia who took the initiative on the Continent in abolishing 
from 1818 the prohibitive system; that she has made a practical 
application of the principle of free trade wherever her neighbours 
have allowed her to do so; that first, by means of the Zollverein, 
afterwards by parliamentary legislation from 1866 to 1870, she has 
succeeded in doing away with all the barriers which existed between 
the German States, and in redeeming the tolls on rivers, canals, and 
high roads? Who ignores that corporations are abolished, and that 
trade and industry now no longer meet with hindrance from super- 
annuated privileges There was a time when the butcher’s, baker’s, 
mercer’s, and grocer’s trades were anything but free, when the 
barber was not allowed to dress hair, nor the hairdresser to shave ; 
all these restrictions and privileges have been done away with, 
together with the guilds and corporations ; the middle ages. have died 
out in Germany for ever. 


Vv. 


The parliamentary institutions of Northern Germany date from 
1848, those of Southern Germany from the period between 1818 
and 1833. Neither have been able till now to attain complete 
development, both having been transplanted de toutes piéces to a 
soil utterly unprepared for their reception, instead of springing up 
by natural process at a season propitious for their growth. All 
legislation, whether of a public or private nature, ought by rights to 
proceed d posteriori; it is thus that Roman and ancient Teutonic 
law came into existence, and they have stood their ground for 
centuries; the lawgiver limiting himself to studying the habits, 
customs, and existing interests with a view to regulate them ulti- 
mately by laws, and if necessary later on to construct a complete 
code out of their totality. We ourselves are accustomed to adopt 
this method as soon as we have to do with international rights; an 
international treaty is never the application of an abstract theory, 
but rather the ratification of a state of things resulting from events. 
The same thing happened with regard to constitutional law in the 
three states of the Western Hemisphere which have proved most 
durable—Rome, Venice, and England. Their institutions were not 
the work of conscious reflection or of a forcible act of the will; 
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their origin was natural, and their development the result of the 
changes which successive events gradually brought about in facts 
and interests, rather than the realisation of abstract ideas or precon- 
ceived theories. We are willing to admit that an entirely similar 
course would hardly be possible in our time; for, whether we regard 
it as matter for regret, or for congratulation, there is no denying 
the fact that through the political rationalism of the eighteenth 
century, abstract ideas have been suffered to acquire and exercise 
undue but unavoidable influence over our institutions. It is not 
possible for us, when framing laws, to ignore, or refrain from making 
allowances for, certain theoretical conceptions of justice, equality, 
liberty ; and it is well that it is so. It is greatly to be regretted, 
however, when Reason considers herself justified in applying her 
abstract theories to the institutions of a people, without the slightest 
regard to reality, i.¢., to the interests, the passions, or the habits of 
that people. The whole secret of the signal failure of French 
legislators for the last eighty-two years, when they have attempted 
to endow France with durable institutions, is to be found in this, 
and this alone. Now the French example has become contagious. 
Not only have absolute French ideas taken hold of absolute minds in 
all parts of Europe ; but the French notions of a tempered monarchy 
have also been adopted by not a few moderate intellects, evidently 
unaware that in this case moderation was still a scheme of abstract 
reflection, by no means the work of concrete circumstances. After 
the defeat of the Jacobinism of 1793, and of the Casarism of 1800, 
there was a return to the constitutionalism of 1790; but at the 
bottom the principle remained unchanged, and as this principle— 
abstract reason—is not gifted with creative power, its combinations 
ignoring all reality were necessarily doomed to a formal existence, 
without substance or animation, because they were mere forms. Still, 
by dint of existing, they succeeded in time in gaining some life ; they 
were, it is true, incapable of becoming that for which their authors 
intended them, because they started from a wrong point; but they 
lent themselves to other purposes. The origin of the English 
Parliament at its outset had been the necessity of the country’s 
consent in the matter of public expenditure; that of the German 
Parliaments was the necessity of consulting public opinion ; thus the 
first has risen to be a ruling power, while the second have remained 
mere consultative authorities. Much has been said concerning 
parliamentary life in Baden previous to 1848, yet this diminutive 
assembly never really exercised any governing power; it never 
overthrew ministers, or obliged the Grand Duke to name others of 
its choice. It was a theatre for oratorical display, where fine 
speeches were delivered, fine theories propounded—it was, at most, 
an organ of public opinion, to which he listened or no, as he felt 
inclined. The same is the case in Austria, and even, up to certain 
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points, in Italy; we also find a similar instance in the Parliament 
which was introduced into Prussia in 1847, in the larger institutions 
conceded in 1848, and even, though in a lesser degree, in the present 
German Reichstag, proceeding from the elections of 1871. All are 
more or less exotic fruits which have been grafted upon a northern 
tree. These new institutions fell to the lot of countries which had 
been governed bureaucratically for ages; countries where neither 
public opinion nor compact political factions existed, where there 
were no opulent unoccupied classes specially brought up to political 
life, and trained by the exercise of local authority to the duties of 
public administration ; they were introduced all ready-made, and as 
complete systems issuing from the huge folios of professors of juris- 
prudence and constitutional right. These borrowed frames were 
immediately invaded and taken possession of by orators, lawyers, and 
professors, while the State continued being governed by its func- 
tionaries. Germany is in reality still ruled by officials, who have 
been educated in the administrative hierarchy ; and her financial 
control is, to say the truth, still more completely in the hands of the 
Court of Accounts (composed entirely of bureaucratic elements) than 
in those of Parliament. England is actually governed by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, called a ministry ; Germany, by 
superior functionaries subject to the king’s nomination, and also 
named ministers: with the name the resemblance ends. As to 
responsibility it is a word not inscribed in the rolls of the English 
constitution, though in reality it exists; while in Germany it is 
formally recognised in connection with the Imperial Chancellor, as 
also with the Prime Ministers of Saxony and Bavaria, but does not 
in fact exist. In short, the German Reichstag, and in a far higher 
degree the German Parliaments of the different States forming the 
Federal Empire, are consultative assemblies enacting the part of the 
public press in England ; they inform the public, control the Govern- 
ment, give an expression to public opinion, and help to bring 
questions to maturity by means of discussion. But while thus 
replacing the journalistic element which is wanting, they cannot be 
said to govern any more than the British press does, less even, since 
in Germany public opinion is neither a respectable matronly autho- 
rity, as in England, nor yet an absolute mistress, as in France, but 
rather plays the part of those venerable, benevolent counsellors whose 
advice one is inclined to take sous bénéfice d’inventaire. 

This is, of course, no small misfortune in the eyes of those who 
worship the vor populi. Not so with those who hold that reason 
and good sense are rarely on the side of public opinion, which is 
always more or less under the influence of passion. The French 
saying—“ Il y a quelqu’un qui a plus d’esprit que personne, et ce 
quelqu’un c’est tout le monde,” is not everywhere held to be the 
truth. The absolute rule of public opinion is no more synonymous 
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with that of liberty, than with the rule of justice or righteousness. 
Nowhere has public opinion proved so irresistible a power as in 
France. It dethroned Charles X. and Louis Philippe, overthrew the 
Republic and Napoleon III., it created and supported the Empire, 
and was the chief instigator of the war of 1870. It was as clamorous 
in advocating the suppression of liberty in- 1851 as in claiming the 
re-establishment of freedom in 1869. Have these achievements of 
public opinion been more beneficial to France than the Crimean and 
Italian wars and the commercial treaty, which were not made under 
its pressure, and the ratification of which was the result of success ? 
Would it have been a real advantage to Germany, had the Prussian 
Government given way to public opinion in 1862, and the army 
actually been reorganised according to Dr. Virchow’s views, instead 
of being reformed by a Moltke and a Roon? Public opinion runs so 
narrow a risk of passion getting the better of it, that a country may 
be esteemed fortunate when it possesses men capable of enduring 
unpopularity, and biding their time when a fresh tide shall set in, or 
whose intellects, at least, are not too shallow to admit of their diving 
below the surface and distinguishing the real drift and under-currents 
of public opinion from the passions of the moment. Is there much 
cause for regret in England that the voice of public opinion was not 
listened to in 1863 and 1870, when it would have had her interfere 
in favour of Denmark and of the French Republic? As for the 
German Liberals, they will content themselves with freedom of 
expression for public opinion, and will be satisfied if it be listened to 
with deference, as is the case in England, without going the length 
of wishing it to be sovereign, as in France. 

The Reichstag, and the rest of the German Parliaments, are not 
only consultative, but legislative assemblies also. They do not 
confine themselves to playing the part of the British press, but assume 
that of the French Conseil d’Etat, with deliberative authority as well. 
Let us hasten to add that it would not be easy to find legislative 
assemblies more competent or more remarkable. We venture even 
to affirm in an English periodical that laws are nowhere framed with 
so much care, learning, conscience, and in so liberal a spirit, as in 
Germany ; not even in this land of liberty. The commercial and 
criminal codes voted latterly by the Federal Parliament are complete 
chefs d’wuvre; nor is it difficult to understand why. That which 
constitutes the weakness of the Reichstag as a political and governing 
power, makes its strength as a legislative authority. M.de Bismarck, 
whose aim it was to give it rather the former than the latter cha- 
racter, proposed the exclusion of all public functionaries from Par- 
liament at the time when the constitution was being discussed in 
1867. German public opinion being far more inclined towards 
bureaucracy, and far less really parliamentary in its tendencies than 
the Chancellor, opposed the measure, and the officials, as well as the 
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lawyers and professors, kept their seats in consequence. Now, if an 
assembly consisting of lawyers, functionaries, and professors is about 
the least well adapted for active interior and exterior policies, it 
surely is made for framing laws. The professor contributes his 
learning and general ideas, the official practical experience, love of 
order, and the spirit of authority; the lawyer brings the habit of 
investigation and criticism, and experience in defending the interests 
of the subject. 

The comparatively new elements consisting of rich landowners and 
opulent merchants which, in the Reichstag at least, are to be found 
side by side with the three classes I have already referred to, can 
only contribute to the enlightenment and practical spirit of the Par- 
liament. Gradually, and in proportion to the extended degree in 
which they will be represented, will the Parliament’s influence and 
preponderance over the country’s destinies also increase; and this 
progress is already making itself felt. In nearly all the differences 
of opinion which have manifested themselves since 1866 between 
M. de Bismarck and the House, it was the Chancellor who had to 
yield the point after a slight show of temper; it was the Parliament 
which gained the victory, and this has not always been for the 
country’s advantage. How strange’ it is that Germans should. be so 
slow to understand the real nature of sovereignty, and so little know 
how to make use of it! When will they comprehend that the true 
character of a sovereign authority does not consist in forcing this or 
that petty measure of detail upon the ministry, but in the free exer- 
cise of the power of calling to office or dismissing a confidential 
statesman ? 

I have already hinted at the cause of this progress; first, at the 
growing habit of self-government in local administration, as men 
who, without being State officials, have been entrusted with the 
charge of public interests under the eyes of their fellow-citizens, have 
generally some aptitude for a parliamentary career; then, at the 
subsiding influence, under the effects of recent events, of French 
ideas; and to save time, I class among these all those democratic 
rationalistic ideas which the French Revolution has brought into 
fashion. It is singular that all the newest civilisation in Germany 
from 1770 to 1830, has been a steady reaction against the mechanism 
and rationalism of the past century; that the whole of German 
science and literature during those sixty years has been inspired with 
the tendency to oppose the idea of growth (werden) to that of 
arbitrary creation (machen)—in other words, to advocate historical 
progress and organic development, while resisting progress by decree, 
grant, or vote. But years were required before German ideas were 
able to penetrate throughout what we are pleased to denominate 
public opinion; while among the bulk of the population, on the 
contrary, they have never ceased to be more or less instinctively 
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current. The Revolution of 1789 with its enthusiasm, the Empire 
with its grandeur, the Revolution of 1830 with its deceptive promises, 
had all more or less laid strong hold, with their democratic, mechani- 
cal, simple credo, on the middle classes in Germany, just as this credo 
is now beginning to invade England. This noxious influence was 
well-nigh leading Germany irrevocably to perdition in 1848, and the 
events of 1866, 1870, and 1871 have acted like surgical operations 
upon the country in opening the tumour which was consuming its 
vitality, and giving free course to the poisonous virus to leave the 
diseased body. Under the beneficial action of the success of histori- 
cal ideas, preached as they were by the great men belonging to the 
close of the past century, the middle classes have rallied under the 
new banner; and the South of Germany more particularly, which 
had been especially imbued with French notions for sixty years, has 
at length submitted to, or rather bowed before, the North, which 
had never ceased to preserve its German instincts. 

More than this, universal suffrage has made its appearance, and 
brought to light the conservative powers which lie hidden in every 
nation until called forth by opposition. The central Parliament— 
the Reichstag—is elected by universal suffrage, and the minor 
(Saxon, Bavarian, Hessian, &c.) Parliaments are already losing their 
importance in consequence. If, on the one hand, unfortunately, 
socialist theories and ideas, which proportionately to the increase 
of the manufacturing population are rapidly diffusing themselves 
in all large cities, find universal suffrage a convenient means for 
reaching even the Government; on the other, Conservative interests 
and instincts find it of no less avail in enabling them to acquire or 
maintain an ascendency in rural as well as provincial town elections. 
Such indeed is its prestige, precisely on account of the formal 
legality it imparts to the de facto influence of the more opulent 
classes, that the German Reichstag bids fair to eclipse not only 
lower houses or elective chambers in the individual Federal States, 
but their upper houses also in authority, for the latter are the 
capricious and arbitrary result of theoretical combinations through- 
out Germany, and form an aristocracy quite as artificial as is the 
democracy of the lower chambers. The reign of abstract theory 
may now be said to be drawing to a close as far as Germany is con- 
cerned. The Bundesrath, an upper house representing real tangible 
interests and not mere ingenious systems hatched in the brain of 
savants, is now gaining materially in importance. It is enough to 
read Prince Bismarck’s speeches to see where the future of the 
Conservative party lies. There can be no doubt whether it is to be 
sought in the Upper House of Prussia proper, which never really 
had any life, or in the Federal Council, which exercises real power 
and authority. What guarantees most, however, the future develop- 
ment of German parliamentary institutions is the profound modifi- 
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cation, or rather metamorphosis, which German society is at present 
undergoing. A ruling class, independent alike of the Government and 
public opinion of the day, is beginning to show itself. The minor 
nobility, government officers, professors, and members of the bar, are 
losing their former importance. The higher aristocracy, haut com- 
merce, industry, and accumulated riches are evidently gaining the 
upper hand. The habit of subdivision of territory, cutting up as 
it did the empire into hundreds of petty principalities, and the 
despotic tendencies of these little States, each with its own court 
noblesse, have always prevented a real aristocracy from forming, so 
that for three hundred years Germany has never had an aristocracy 
in the real sense of the word. The mediatised princes sulked after 
1803, being unwilling to recognise the superior authority of sove- 
reigns, whom till then they had looked upon as equals; to-day they 
all bow before the German Emperor. All the barons, counts, and 
immediate princes who date from before 1803, are slowly beginning 
to understand the position in which they stand; they claim seats in 
the Reichstag; the rulers of small States, half mediatised by 1866 and 
1871—the Coburgs, Mecklenburgs, Brunswicks, and Waldecks— 
follow their lead; the young scions of the grand ducal, and even royal 
houses of Wurtemberg and Baden, Bavaria and Hesse, are beginning 
to chime in unison. On the other hand, the wealthiest among the 
ancient Prussian court nobles do not disdain augmenting their patri- 
monies by manufacturing speculation—Prince Bismarck himself 
setting the example—and by these means they are gradually regain- 
ing their former influence. In short, a genuine aristocracy is once 
more forming, and ere twenty years have passed away, Germany 
will have exchanged her wretched penurious little court nobility, 
her Lilliputian caricature of a Versailles court nob/esse, for three or 
four hundred wealthy and powerful families destined to play the 
part so nobly sustained by the English aristocracy during the past 
century. Meanwhile a thriving, opulent middle class is also arising, 
and the rapidly increasing trade and manufactures of Germany will 
ere long attract those vital middle-class elements which until 1850 
were wont to flow into the channels of bureaucracy almost exclusively. 
Up to the present time commerce and industry have been entirely 
in the hands of novi homines; whilst the host of men devoted to 
liberal careers and enjoying the intellectual culture of distinguished 
Oxonians, were reduced to the scanty circumstances of an English 
workman; but as soon as hereditary riches take. their place 
beside newly-acquired wealth, as soon as position and family tradi- 
tions enjoy and impart that consideration and respect which till 
now have been exclusively given to individual worth ; as soon, in 
short, as the middle classes shall with an increase of prosperity have 
acquired the necessary leisure to enable them to devote themselves 
to politics as a career, there will be classes capable of entering into 
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intellectual pursuits without reference to the pecuniary advantages 
to be obtained by them, or considering them as a means of earning 
their livelihood: in a word, there will be governing classes, where at 
present there are only government officers on the one side, and 
chance politicians on the other. The spirit of tradition, experience, 
and social independence will then exist among the lawyers and 
university professors, where till now their development has been 
impeded by the absence of all hereditary influence and poverty of 
means. Much has been thoughtlessly said concerning the very 
serious question of the remuneration, or rather indemnification, of the 
German deputies—one of the gravest, by the way, which can be 
raised—and though the Reichstag has decided in favour of it by a 
small majority, the Bundesrath has pronounced itself in a contrary 
sense. Wherever the national representation stands high in the 
public esteem, in England, Belgium, Italy, for instance, no in- 
demnification whatever is granted. As soon as a deputy, as in 
France and the minor German Parliaments, receives payment, he 
necessarily becomes a species of State official, and it is of urgent 
importance precisely in Germany that this should be strenuously 
avoided. The Reichstag members receive no indemnification, and 
the measure, if voted with reference to this assembly, would be the 
most disastrous blow which could be inflicted upon it. 

We Germans do not stand much chance of making ourselves loved 
in Europe, simply because we are not amiable, but we are entitled to 
esteem and may claim impartial justice, because we are worthy of 
respect and are ourselves just. Our pride, our heavy pedantry, our 
uncouth exterior, render us unamiable. It is not easy for well-bred 
foreigners to associate agreeably with a people who mistake rudeness 
and bluntness for sincerity and frankness, who eat clumsily, wear 
unsightly signet rings on their forefingers, whose women dress 
without taste and divide their time between the kitchen and gossip- 
ing, coffee-drinking associates, as they find it difficult at first no doubt 
to accustom themselves to our execrable beds and bad cookery. And 
even when we dive further below the surface it will be hard for 
other nations ever to find our religious notions to their taste, which 
partake neither of atheism nor of superstition; they will hardly 
care for our political opinions, as far from democratic socialism as 
they are from arbitrary absolutism ; in short, they will never entirely 
enter into our way of thinking and feeling, because both are too 
complicated to be easily grasped by simple logical intellects. What 
we have the right to claim is a just appreciation; we ask not to be 
classed with barbarians because, unlike other nations, we are out- 
wardly coarse and inwardly refined ; we wish not to be thought the 
enemies of liberty and equality, because we pursue the former by 
different roads, and place the latter elsewhere than our neighbours. 
Kart Hit.esranp. 
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SHOWING WHAT FRANK GREYSTOCK DID. 


Frank Greysrock escaped from the dovecote before Lady Fawn had 
returned. He had not made his visit to Richmond with any purpose 
of seeing Lucy Morris, or of saying to her when he did see her 
anything special,—of saying anything that should, or anything that 
should not, have been said. He had gone there, in truth, simply 
because his cousin had asked him, and because it was almost a duty 
on his part to see his cousin on the momentous occasion of this new 
engagement. But he had declared to himself that old Lady Fawn 
was a fool, and that to see Lucy again would be very pleasant. ‘See 
her ;—of course I'll see her,” he had said. ‘“ Why should I be pre- 
vented from seeing her?” Now he had seen her, and as he returned 
by the train to London, he acknowledged to himself that it was no 
longer in his power to promote his fortune by marriage. He had at 
last said that to Lucy which made it impossible for him to offer his 
hand to any other woman. He had not, in truth, asked her to be 
his wife; but he had told her that he loved her, and could never love 
any other woman. He had asked for no answer to this assurance, 
and then he had left her. 

In the course of that afternoon he did question himself as to his 
conduct to this girl, and subjected himself to some of the rigours of a 
cross-examination. He was not a man who could think of a girl as 
the one human being whom he loved above all others, and yet look 
forward with equanimity to the idea of doing her an injury. He 
could understand that a man unable to marry should be reticent as to 
his feelings,—supposing him to have been weak enough to have 
succumbed to a passion which could only mar his own prospects. 
He was frank enough in owning to himself that he had been thus 
weak. The weakness had come upon himself early in life,—and was 
there, an established fact. The girl was to him unlike any other 
girl ;—or any man. There was to him a sweetness in her com- 
panionship which he could not analyse. She was not beautiful. 
She had none of the charms of fashion. He had never seen her 
well dressed,—according to the ideas of dress which he found to be 
prevailing in the world. She was a little thing, who, as a man’s 
wife, could attract no attention by figure, form, or outward manner, 
—one who had quietly submitted herself to the position of a 
governess, and who did not seem to think that ir doing so she 
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obtained less than her due. But yet he knew her to be better 
than all the rest. For him, at any rate, she was better than all 
the rest. Her little hand was cool and sweet to him. Sometimes 
when he was heated and hard at work, he would fancy how it would 
be with him if she were by him, and would lay it on his brow. 
There was a sparkle in her eye that had ‘to him more of sympathy in 
it than could be conveyed by all the other eyes in the world. There 
was an expression in her mouth when she smiled, which was more 
eloquent to him than any sound. There was a reality and a truth 
about her which came home to him, and made themselves known to 
him as firm rocks which could not be shaken. He had never declared 
to himself that deceit or hypocrisy in a woman was especially abomin- 
able. Asa rule he looked for it in women, and would say that some 
amount of affectation was necessary to a woman’s character. He 
knew that his cousin Lizzie was a little liar,—that she was, as Lucy 
had said, a pretty animal that would turn and bite;—and yet he 
liked his cousin Lizzie. He did not want women to be perfect,—so 
he would say. But Lucy Morris, in his eyes, was perfect; and 
when he told her that she was ever the queen who reigned in those 
castles in the air which he built,—as others build them,—he told her 
no more than the truth. 

He had fallen into these feelings and could not now avoid them, or 
be quit of them ;—but he could have been silent respecting them. He 
knew that in former days, down at Bobsborough, he had not been 
altogether silent. When he had first seen her at Fawn Court he had 
not been altogether silent. But he had been warned away from 
Fawn Court, and in that very warning there was conveyed, as it 
were, an absolution from the effect of words hitherto spoken. Though 
he had called Lady Fawn an old fool, he had known that it was so, 
—had, after a fashion, perceived her wisdom,—and had regarded 
himself as a man free to decide, without disgrace, that he might 
abandon ideas of ecstatic love and look out for a rich wife. Pre- 
suming himself to be reticent for the future in reference to his 
darling Lucy, he might do as he pleased with himself. Thus there 
had come a moment in which he had determined that he would ask his 
rich cousin to marry him. In that little project he had been inter- 
rupted, and the reader knows what had come of it. Lord Fawn’s 
success had not in the least annoyed him. He had only half resolved 
in regard to his cousin. She was very beautiful no doubt, and there 
was her income ;—but he also knew that those teeth would bite and 
that those claws would scratch. But Lord Fawn’s success had given 
a turn to his thoughts, and had made him think, for a moment, that 
if a man loved, he should be true to his love. The reader also 
knows what had come of that,—how at last he had not been reticent. 
He had not asked Lucy to be his wife; but he had said that which 
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made it impossible that he should marry any other woman without 
dishonour. 

As he thought of what he had done himself, he tried to remember 
' whether Lucy had said a word expressive of affection for himself. 
She had in truth spoken very few words, and he could remember 
almost every one of them. ‘‘ Have I?”—she had asked, when he 
told her that she had ever been the princess reigning in his castles. 
And there had been a joy in the question which she had not 
attempted to conceal. She had hesitated not at all. She had not told 
him that she loved him. But there had been something sweeter 
than such protestation in the question she had asked him. “Is it 
indeed true,” she had said, “that I have been placed there where all 
my joy and all my glory lie?” It was not in her to tell a lie to 
him, even by a tone. She had intended to say nothing of her love, 
but he knew that it had all been told. ‘“ Have I?”—he repeated 
the words to himself a dozen times, and as he did so, he could hear 
her voice. Certainly there never was a voice that brought home to 
the hearer so strong a sense of its own truth! 

Why should he not at once make up his mind to marry her? He 
could do it. There was no doubt of that. It was possible for him to 
alter the whole manner of his life, to give up his clubs,—to give up 
even Parliament, if the need to do so was there,—and to live as a 
married man on the earnings of his profession. There was no need why 
he should regard himself asa poor man. ‘Two things, no doubt, were 
against his regarding himself as a rich man. Ever since he had 
commenced life in London he had been more or less in debt; and 
then, unfortunately, he had acquired a seat in Parliament at a period 
of his career in which the dangers of such a position were greater 
than the advantages. Nevertheless he could earn an income on 
which he and his wife, were he to marry, could live in all comfort ; 
and as to his debts, if he would set his shoulder to the work they 
might be paid off in a twelvemonth. There was nothing in the 
prospect which would frighten Lucy, though there might be a ques- 
tion whether he possessed the courage needed for so violent a change. 

He had chambers in the Temple; he lived in rooms which he 
hired from month to month in one of the big hotels at the West-end ; 
and he dined at his club, or at the House, when he was not dining 
with a friend. It was an expensive and a luxurious mode of life,— 
and one from the effects of which a man is prone to drift very 
quickly into selfishness. He was by no means given to drinking,— 
but he was already learning to like good wine. Small economies in 
reference to cab-hire, gloves, umbrellas, and railway fares, were 
unknown to him. Sixpences and shillings were things with which, 
in his mind, it was grievous to have to burden the thoughts. The 
Greystocks had all lived after that fashion. Even the dean himself 
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was not free from the charge of extravagance. All this Frank knew, 
and he did not hesitate to tell himself, that he must make a great 
change if he meant to marry Lucy Morris. And he was wise enough 
to know that the change would become more difficult every day that 
it was postponed. Hitherto the question had been an open question 
with him. Could it now be an open- question any longer? Asa 
man of honour, was he not bound to share his lot with Lucy Morris? 

That evening,—that Saturday evening,—it so happened that he 
met John Eustace at a club to which they both belonged, and they 
dined together. They had long known each other, and had been 
thrown into closer intimacy by the marriage between Sir Florian and 
Lizzie. John Eustace had never been fond of Lizzie, and now, in 
truth, liked her less than ever; but he did like Lizzie’s cousin, and 
felt that possibly Frank might be of use to him in the growing 
difficulty of managing the heir’s property and looking after the 
heir’s interests. ‘‘ You’ve let the widow slip through your fingers,” 
he said to Frank, as they sat together at the table. 

“T told you Lord Fawn was to be the lucky man,” said Frank. 

“T know you did. I hadn’t seen it. I can only say I wish it had 
been the other way.” 

“Why so? Fawn isn’t a bad fellow.” 

“ No;—not exactly a bad fellow. He isn’t, you know, what I 
call a good fellow. In the first place, he is marrying her altogether 
for her money.” 

“ Which is just what you advised me to do.” 

“T thought you really liked her. And then Fawn will be always 
afraid of her,—and won’t be in the least afraid of us. We shall 
have to fight him, and he won’t fight her. He’s a cantankerous 
fellow,—is Fawn,—when he’s not afraid of his adversary.” 

“ But why should there be any fighting ?” 
Eustace paused a minute, and rubbed his face and considered 


the matter before he answered. ‘She is troublesome, you know,” 
he said. 


“What; Lizzie?” 

“Yes ;—and I begin to be afraid she’ll give us as much as we 
know how todo. I was with Camperdown to-day. I’m blessed if 
she hasn’t begun to cut down a whole side of a forest at Portray. 
She has no more right to touch the timber, except for repairs about 
the place, than you have.” 

“ And if she lived for fifty years,” asked Greystock, “is none to 
be cut ?” 

“Yes ;—by consent. Of course the regular cutting for the year 
is done, year by year. That’s as regular as the rents, and the pro- 
duce is sold by the acre. But she is marking the old oaks. What 
the deuce can she want money for ?” 
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“ Fawn will put all that right.” 

“He'll have to do it,” said Eustace. “Since she has been down 
with old Lady Fawn, she has written a note to Camperdown;—after 
leaving all his letters unanswered for the last twelvemonth,—to tell 
him that Lord Fawn is to have nothing to do with her property, and 
that certain people, called Mowbray and Mopus, are her lawyers. 
Camperdown is in an awful way about it.” 

“ Lord Fawn will put it all right,” said Frank. 

“Camperdown is afraid that he won’t. They’ve met twice since 
the engagement was made, and Camperdown says that, at the last 
mecting, Fawn gave himself airs, or was, at any rate, unpleasant. 
There were words about those diamonds.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Lord Fawn wants to keep your 
brother’s family jewels ?” 

“Camperdown didn’t say that exactly ;—but Fawn made no offer 
of giving them up. I wasn’t there, and only heard what Camper- 
down told me. Camperdown thinks he’s afraid of her.” 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder at that in the least,” said Frank. 

“T know there’ll be trouble,” continued Eustace, “and Fawn 
won’t be able to help us through it. She’sa strong-willed, cunning, 
obstinate, clever little creature. Camperdown swears he’ll be too 
many for her, but I almost doubt it.” 

“ And therefore you wish I were going to marry her ?” 

“Yes, I do. You might manage her. The money comes from 
the Eustace property, and I’d sooner it should go to you than a 
half-hearted, numb-fingered, cold-blooded Whig, like Fawn.” 

*T don’t like cunning women,” said Frank. 

“ As bargains go, it wouldn’t be a bad one,” said Eustace. ‘“She’s 
very young, has a noble jointure, and is as handsome as she can 
stand. It’s too good a thing for Fawn ;—too good for any Whig.” 

When Eustace left him, Greystock lit his cigar and walked with it 
in his mouth from Pall Mall to the Temple. He often worked there 
at night when he was not bound to be in the House, or when the 
House was not sitting,—and he was now intent on mastering the 
mysteries of some much-complicated legal case which had been con- 
fided to him, in order that he might present it to a jury enveloped 
in increased mystery. But, as he went, he thought rather of 
matrimony than of law ;—and he thought especially of matrimony 
as it was about to affect Lord Fawn. Could a man be justified in 
marrying for money, or have rational ground for expecting that he 
might make himself happy by doing so? He kept muttering to 
himself as he went, the Quaker’s advice to the old farmer, “ Doan’t 
thou marry for munny, but goa where munny is!” But he muttered 
it as condemning the advice rather than accepting it. 

He could look out and see two altogether different kinds of life 
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before him, both of which had their allurements. There was the 
Belgrave-cum-Pimlico life, the scene of which might extend itself to 
South Kensington, enveloping the parks and coming round over 
Park Lane, and through Grosvenor Square and Berkeley Square 
back to Piccadilly. Within this he might live with lords and 
countesses, and rich folks generally, going out to the very best 
dinner-parties, avoiding stupid people, having everything the world 
could give, except a wife and family and home of his own. All this 
he could achieve by the work which would certainly fall in his way, 
and by means of that position in the world which he had already 
attained by his wits. And the wife, with the family and house of 
his own, might be forthcoming, should it ever come in his way to 
form an attachment witha wealthy woman. He knew how dangerous 
were the charms of such a life as this to a man growing old among 
the flesh-pots without any one to depend upon him. He had seen 
what becomes of the man who is always dining out at sixty. But he 
might avoid that. “ Doan’t thou marry for munny, but goa where 
munny is.” And then there was that other outlook, the scene of 
which was laid somewhere north of Oxford-street, and the glory of 
which consisted in Lucy’s smile, and Lucy’s hand, and Lucy’s kiss, 
as he returned home weary from his work. 

There are many men, and some women, who pass their lives 
without knowing what it is to be or to have been in love. They not 
improbably marry,—the men do, at least,—and make good average 
husbands. Their wives are useful to them, and they learn to feel 
that a woman, being a wife, is entitled to all the respect, protection, 
and honour which a man can give, or procure for her. Such men, 
no doubt, often live honest lives, are good Christians, and depart 
hence with hopes as justifiable as though they had loved as well as 
Romeo. Lut yet, as men, they have lacked a something, the want 
of which has made them small and poor and dry. It has never been 
felt by such a one that there would be triumph in giving away 
everything belonging to him for one little whispered, yielding word, 
in which there should be acknowledgment that he had succeeded in 
making himself master of a human heart. And there are other men, 
——very many men,—who have felt this love, and have resisted it, 
feeling it {o be unfit that Love should be Lord of all. Frank Grey- 
stock had told himself a score of times that it would be unbecoming 
in him to allow a passion to obtain such mastery of him as to inter- 
ere with his ambition. Could it be right that he who, as a young 
man, had already done so much, who might possibly have before 
him so high and great a career, should miss that, because he could 
not resist a feeling which a little chit of a girl had created in his 
bosom,—a girl without money, without position, without even beauty ; 
a girl as to whom, were he to marry her, the world would say, “ Oh, 
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heaven !—there has Frank Greystock gone and married a little 
governess out of old Lady Fawn’s nursery!” And yet he loved her 
with all his heart, and to-day he had told her of his love. What 
should he do next ? 

The complicated legal case received neither much ravelling nor 
unravelling from his brains that night ; but before he left his cham- 
bers he wrote the following letter :— 


‘** Midnight, Saturday, 
‘** All among my books and papers, 
**2, Bolt Court, Middle Temple. 

“ DEAR, DEAR Lucy, 

“‘T told you to-day that you ever had been the Queen who 
reigned in those palaces which I have built in Spain. You did not 
make me much of an answer; but such as it was,—only just one 
muttered, doubtful-sounding word,—it has made me hope that I may 
be justified in asking you to share with me a home which will not be 
palatial. If I am wrong——? But no;—I will not think lam 
wrong, or that I can be wrong. No sound coming from you is really 
doubtful. You are truth itself, and the muttered word would have 
been other than it was, if you had not ! may I say,—had you 
not already learned to love me? 

“You will feel, perhaps, that I.ought to have said all this to you 
then, and that a letter in such a matter is but a poor substitute for 
a spoken assurance of affection. You shall have the whole truth. 
Though I have long loved you, I did not go down to Fawn Court 
with the purpose of declaring to you my love. What I said to you 
was God’s truth ; but it was spoken without thought at the moment. 
Thave thought of it much since ;—and now I write to you to ask you 
to be my wife. I have lived for the last year or two with this hope 
before me; and now——. Dear, dear Lucy, I will not write in too 
great confidence ; but I will tell you that all my happiness is in 
your hands. 

“Tf your answer is what I hope it may be, teli Lady Fawn at 
once. I shall immediately write to Bobsborough, as I hate secrets in 
such matters. And ifit is to be so,—then I shall claim the privilege 
of going to Fawn Court as soon and as often as I please. 

“ Yours ever and always,—if you will have me,— 


“7, a. 





He sat for an hour at his desk, with his letter lying on the table, 
before he left his chambers,—looking at it. If he should decide on 
posting it, then would that life in Belgravia-cum-Pimlico,—of which 
in truth he was very fond,—be almost closed for him. The lords 
and countesses, and rich county members, and leading politicians, 
who were delighted to welcome him, would not care for his wife; 
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nor could he very well take his wife among them. To live with 
them as a married man, he must live as they lived ;—and must have 
his own house in their precincts. Later in life, he might possibly 
work up to this ;—but for the present he must retire into dim 
domestic security and the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park. He sat 
looking at the letter, telling himself that he was now, at this 
moment, deciding his own fate in life. And he again muttered the 
Quaker’s advice, “ Doan’t thou marry for munny, but goa where 
munny is!” It may be said, however, that no man ever writes such 
a letter, and then omits to send it. He walked out of the Temple 
with it in his hand, and dropped it into a pillar letter-box just out- 
side the gate. As the envelope slipped through his fingers, he felt 
that he had now bound himself to his fate. 


Cuaprer XIV. 
““DOAN’T THOU MARRY FOR MUNNY.” 


As that Saturday afternoon wore itself away, there was much excite- 
ment at Fawn Court. When Lady Fawn returned with the carriage, 
she heard that Frank Greystock had been at Fawn Court; and she 
heard also, from Augusta, that he had been rambling about the 
grounds alone with Lucy Morris. At any exhibition of old ladies, 
held before a competent jury, Lady Fawn would have taken a prize 
on the score of good humour. No mother of daughters was ever less 
addicted to scold and to be fretful. But just now she was a little 
unhappy. Lizzie’s visit had not been a success, and she looked 
forward to her son’s marriage with almost unmixed dismay. Mrs. 
Hittaway had written daily, and in all Mrs. Hittaway’s letters some 
addition was made to the evil things already known. In her last 
letter Mrs. Hittaway had expressed her opinion that even yet 
‘Frederic ”’ would escape. All this Lady Fawn had, of course, not 
told to her daughters generally. To the eldest, Augusta, it was 
thought expedient to say nothing, because Augusta had been selected 
as the companion of the, alas! too probable future Lady Fawn. But 
to Amelia something did leak out, and it became apparent that the 
household was uneasy. Now,—as an evil added to this,—FKrank 
Greystock had been there in Lady Fawn’s absence, walking about 
the grounds alone with Lucy Morris. Lady Fawn could hardly 
restrain herself. “ How could Lucy be so very wrong?” in the 
hearing both of Augusta and Amelia. 

Lizzie Eustace did not hear this; but knowing very well that a 
governess should not receive a lover in the absence of the lady of the 
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house, she made her little speech about it. ‘Dear Lady Fawn,” she 
said, ‘ my cousin Frank came to see me while you were out.” 

“So I hear,” said Lady Fawn. 

“Frank and I are more like brother and sister than anything 
else. I had so much to say to him ;—so much to ask him todo! I 
have no one else, you know, and I had especially told him to come 
here.” 

“Of course he was welcome to come.” 

“Only I was afraid you might think that there was some little 
lover’s trick,—on dear Lucy’s part, you know.” 

“T never suspect anything of that kind,” said Lady Fawn, bridling 
up. ‘“ Lucy Morris is above any sort of trick. We don’t have any 
tricks here, Lady Eustace.” Lady Fawn herself might say that 
Lucy was “wrong,” but no one else in that house should even suggest 
evil of Lucy. Lizzie retreated smiling. To have “put Lady Fawn’s 
back up,” as she called it, was to her an achievement and a pleasure. 

But the great excitement of the evening consisted in the expected 
coming of Lord Fawn. Of what nature would be the meeting between 
Lord Fawn and his promised bride? Was there anything of truth 
in the opinion expressed by Mrs. Hittaway that her brother was 
beginning to become tired of his bargain? That Lady Fawn was 
tired of it herself,—that she disliked Lizzie, and was afraid of her, 
and averse to the idea of regarding her as a daughter-in-law,—she 
did not now attempt to hide from herself. But there was the engage- 
ment, known to all the world, and how could its fulfilment now be 
avoided? The poor dear old woman began to repeat to herself the 
first half of the Quaker’s advice, ‘‘ Doan’t thou marry for munny.” 

Lord Fawn was to come down only in time for a late dinner. An 
ardent lover, one would have thought, might have left his work 
somewhat earlier on a Saturday, so as to have enjoyed with his sweet- 
heart something of the sweetness of the Saturday summer afternoon ; 
——but it was seven before he reached Fawn Court, and the ladies 
were at that time in their rooms dressing. Lizzie had affected to 
understand all his reasons for being so late, and had expressed herself 
as perfectly satisfied. ‘“ He has more to do than any of the others,” 
she had said to Augusta. ‘Indeed, the whole of our vast Indian 
empire may be said to hang upon him, just at present :”—which was 
not complimentary to Lord Fawn’s chief, the Right Honourable 
Legge Wilson, who at the present time represented the interests of 
India in the Cabinet. “ He is terribly overworked, and it is a shame; 
—pbut what can one do?” 

“ T think he likes work,” Augusta had replied. 

“ But I don’t like it,—not so much of it; and so I shail make 
him understand, my dear. But I don’t complain. As long as he 
tells me everything, I will never really complain.” Perhaps it might 
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some day be as she desired; perhaps as a husband he would be 
thoroughly confidential and communicative; perhaps when they two 
were one flesh he would tell her everything about India ;—but as yet 
he certainly had not told her much. 

“ How had they better meet ?”’ Amelia asked her mother. 

“Oh;—I don’t know ;—anyhow; just as they like. We can’t 
arrange anything for her. If she had chosen to dress herself early, 
she might have seen him as he came in; but it was impossible to tell 
her so.” No arrangement was therefore made, and as all the other 
ladics were in the drawing-room before Lizzie came down, she had to 
give him his welcome in the midst of the family circle. She did it 
very well. Perhaps she had thought of it, and made her arrange- 
ments. When he came forward to greet her, she put her cheek up, 
just a little, so that he might sce that he was expected to kiss it ;— 
but so little, that should he omit to do so, there might be no visible 
awkwardness. It must be acknowledged on Lizzie’s behalf, that she 
could always avoid awkwardness. He did touch her cheek with his, 
blushing as he did so. She had her ungloved hand in his, and, still 
holding him, returned into the circle. She said not a word; and 
what he said was of no moment;—but they had met as lovers, 
and any of the family who had allowed themselves to imagine that 
even yet the match might be broken, now unconsciously abandoned 
that hope. ‘ Was he always such a truant, Lady Fawn?” — 
Lizzie asked, when it seemed to her that no one else would speak a 
word. 

“T don’t know that there is much difference,” said Lady Fawn. 
‘Were is dinner. Frederic, will you give———Lady Eustace your 
arm?” Poor Lady Fawn! It often came to pass that she was 
awkward. 

There were no less than ten females sitting round the board at the 
bottom of which Lord Fawn took his place. Lady Fawn had especially 
asked Lucy to come in to dinner, and with Lucy had come the two 
younger girls. At Lord Fawn’s right hand sat Lizzie, and Augusta 
at his left. Lady Fawn had Amelia on one side and Lucy on the 
other. ‘So Mr. Greystock was here to-day,” Lady Fawn whispered 
into Lucy’s ear. 

“Yes; he was here.” 

“Oh, Lucy!” 

“JT did not Lid him come, Lady Fawn.” 

“T am sure of that, my dear ;—but—but—” 
more said on that subject on that occasion. 

During the whole of the dinner the conversation was kept up at 
the other end of the table by Lizzie talking to Augusta across her 
lover. This was done in such a manner as to seem to include Lord 
Fawn in every topic discussed. Parliament, India, the Sawab, 
Ireland, the special privileges of the House of Lords, the ease of a 


Then there was no 
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bachelor life, and the delight of having at his elbow just such a 
rural retreat as Fawn Court,—these were the fruitful themes of 
Lizzie’s eloquence. Augusta did her part at any rate with patience ; 
and as for Lizzie herself, she worked with that superhuman cnergy 
which women can so often display in making conversation under 
unfavourable circumstances. The circumstances were unfavourable, 
for Lord Fawn himself would hardly open his mouth; but Lizzie 
persevered, and the hour of dinner passed over without any show of 
ill humour, or of sullen silence. When the hour was over, Lord 
Fawn left the room with the ladies, and was soon closeted with his 
mother, while the girls strolled out upon the lawn. Would Lizzie 
play croquet? No; Lizzie would not play croquet. She thought it 
probable that she might catch her lover and force him to walk with 
her through the shrubberies; but Lord Fawn was not seen upon the 
lawn that evening, and Lizzie was foreed to content herself with 
Augusta as a companion. In the course of the evening, however, her 
lover did say a word to her in private. “Give me ten minutes 
to-morrow between breakfast and church, Lizzie.” Lizzie promised 
that she would do so, smiling sweetly. Then there was a little music, 
and then Lord Fawn retired to his studies. 

«What is he going to say to me?” Lizzie asked Augusta the next 
morning. There existed in her bosom a sort of craving after confi- 
dential friendship,—but with if there existed something that was 
altogether incompatible with confidence. She thoroughly despised 
Augusta Fawn, and yet would have been willing,—in want of a 
better friend,—to press Augusta to her bosom, and swear that there 
should ever be between them the tenderest friendship. She desired 
to be the possessor of the outward shows of all those things of which 
the inward facts are valued by the good and steadfast ones of the 
earth. She knew what were the aspirations—what the ambition— 
of an honest woman; and she knew, too, how rich were the probable 
rewards of such honesty. True love, true friendship, true benevo- 
lence, true tenderness, were beautiful to her—dqualities on which she 
could descant almost with eloquence; and therefore she was always 
shamming love and friendship and benevolence and tenderness. She 
could tell you, with words most appropriate to the subject, how 
horrible were all shams,‘and in saying so would be not altogether 
insincere ; yet she knew that she herself was ever shamming, and 
she satisfied herself with shams. ‘“ What is he going to say to me?” 
she asked Augusta, with her hands clasped, when she went up to put 
her bonnet on after breakfast. 

“To fix the day, I suppose,” said Augusta. 

“Tf I thought so, I would endeavour to please him. But it isn’t 
that. I know his manner so well! I am sure it is not that. Perhaps 


it is something about my boy. He will not wish to separate a mother 
from her child.” 
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“Oh dear no,” said Augusta. 
to do that.” 

“In anything else I will obey him,” said Lizzie, again clasping 
her hands. “But I must not keep him waiting—must 1? I fear 
my future lord is somewhat impatient.” Now, if among Lord Fawn’s 
merits one merit was more conspicuous than another, it was that of 
patience. When Lizzie descended he was waiting for her in the 
hall, without a thought that he was being kept too long. ‘“ Now, 
Frederic! I should have been with you two whole minutes since, 
if I had not had just a word to say to Augusta. I do so love 
Augusta.” 

“She is a very good girl,” said Lord Fawn. 

“So true and genuine—and so full of spirit. I will come on the 
other side because of my parasol and the sun. There, that will do. 
We have an hour nearly before going to church—haven’t we? I 
suppose you will go to church.” 

‘“‘T intend it,” said Lord Fawn. 

“Tt is so nice to go to church,” said Lizzie. Since her widowhood 
had commenced, she had compromised matters with the world. One 
Sunday she would go to church, and the next she would have a 
headache and a French novel and stay in bed. But she was prepared 
for stricter conduct during at least the first months of her newly- 
married life. 

“ My dear Lizzie,”’ began Lord Fawn, “since I last saw you I have 
been twice with Mr. Camperdown.” 

‘You are not going to talk about Mr. Camperdown to-day ?” 

“Well ;—yes. I could not do so last night, and I shall be 
back in London either to-night or before you are up to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T hate the very name of Mr. Camperdown,” said Lizzie. 

“TJ am sorry for that, because I am sure you could not find an 
honester lawyer to manage your affairs for you. He does everything 
for me, and so he did for Sir Florian Eustace.” 

“That is just the reason why I employ some one else,” she 
answered. 

“Very well. I am not going to say a word about that. I may 
regret it, but I am, just at present, the last person in the world to 
urge you upon that subject. What I want to say is this. You 
must restore those diamonds.” 

“To whom shall I restore them?” 

“To Mr. Garnett, the silversmith, if you please,—or to Mr. 
Camperdown ;—or, if you like it better, to your brother-in-law, Mr. 
John Eustace.” 

“ And why am I to give up my own property ? ” 

Lord Fawn paused for some seconds before he replied. ‘To satisfy 
my honour,” he then said. As she made him no immediate answer, 


‘“‘T am sure Frederic will not want 
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he continued,—‘ It would not suit my views that my wife should be 
seen wearing the jewels of the Eustace family.” 

‘T don’t want to wear them,” said Lizzie. 

“Then why should you desire to keep them ?” 

“ Because they are my own. Because I do not choose to be put 
upon. Because I will not allow such a cunning old snake as Mr. 
Camperdown to rob me of my property. They are my own, and you 
should defend my right to them.” 

“Do you mean to say that you will not oblige me by doing what I 
ask you ?” 

“T will not be robbed of what is my own,” said Lizzie. 

“Then I must declare—;” and now Lord Fawn spoke very 
slowly ;—‘“ then I must declare that under these circumstances, let 
the consequences be what they may, I must retreat from the enviable 
position which your favour has given me.” The words were cold 
and solemn, and were ill-spoken ; but they were deliberate, and had 
been indeed actually learned by heart. 

“What do you mean ?” said Lizzie, flashing round upon him. 

“T mean what I say,—exactly. But perhaps it may be well that 
I should explain my motives more clearly.” 

“T don’t know anything about motives, and I don’t care anything 
about motives. Do you mean to tell me that you have come here to 
threaten me with deserting me ?” 

“You had better hear me.” 

“T don’t choose to hear a word more after what you have said,— 
unless it be in the way of an apology, or retracting your most 
injurious accusation.” 

‘“‘T have said nothing to retract,” said Lord Fawn solemnly. 

“Then I will not hear another word from you. I have friends, 
and you shall see them.” 

Lord Fawn, who had thought a great deal upon the subject, and 
had well understood that this interview would be for him one of 
great difficulty, was very anxious to induce her to listen to a few 
further words of explanation. ‘ Dear Lizzie—” he began. 

“T will not be addressed, sir, in that way by a man who is treating 
me as you are doing,” she said. 

“ But I want you to understand me.” 

“ Understand you! You understand nothing yourself that a man 
ought to understand. I wonder that you have the courage to be so 
insolent. If you knew what you are doing, you would not have the 
spirit to do it.” 

Her words did not quite come home to him, and much of her 
scorn was lost upon him. He was now chiefly anxious to explain to 
her that though he must abide by the threat he had made, he was 
quite willing to go on with his engagement if she would oblige him 
in the matter of the diamonds. “It was necessary that I should 
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explain to you that I could not allow the necklace to be brought into 
my house.” 

“ No one thought of taking it to your house.” 

“What were you to do with it, then?” 

“Keep it in my own,” said Lizzie stoutly. They were still walk- 
ing together, and were now altogether out of sight of the house. 
Lizzie in her excitement had forgotten church, had forgotten the 
Fawn women,—had forgotten everything execpt the battle which it 
was necessary that she should fight for herself. She did not mean 
to allow the marriage to be broken off,—but she meant to retain the 
necklace. The manner in which Lord Fawn had demanded its 
restitution,——in which there had been none of that mock tenderness 
by which she might have permitted herself to be persuaded,—had 
made her, at any rate for the moment, as firm as steel on this point. 
It was inconceivable to her that he should think himself at liberty 
to go back from his promise, because she would not render up pro- 
perty which was in her possession, and which no one could prove not 
to be legally her own! She walked on full of fierce courage,— 
despising him, but determined that she would marry him. 

“T am afraid we do not understand each other,” he said at lust. 

“Certainly I do not understand you, sir.” 

“ Will you allow my mother to speak to you on the subject ?” 

“No. IfI told your mother to give up her diamonds, what would 
she say ?” 

“But they are not yours, Lady Eustace, unless you will submit 
that question to an arbitrator.” 

“JT will submit nothing to anybody. You have no right to speak 
on such a subject till after we are married.” 

“T must have it scttled first, Lady Eustace.” 

“Then, Lord Fawn, you won’t have it settled first. Or rather it 
is settled already. I shall keep my own necklace, and Mr. Camper- 
down may do anything he pleases. As for you,—if you ill-treat me, 
I shall know where to go to.” They had now come out from the 
shrubbery upon the lawn, and there was the carriage at the door, 
ready to take the elders of the family to church. Of course in such 
a condition of affairs it would be understood that Lizzie was one of 
the elders. “TI shall not go to church now,” she said, as she 
advanced across the lawn towards the hall door. ‘You will be 
pleased, Lord Fawn, to let your mother know that I am detained. 
I do not suppose that you will dare to tell her why.” Then she 
sailed round at the back of the carriage and entered the hall, in 
which several of the girls were standing. Among them was Augusta, 
waiting to take her seat among the elders;—but Lizzie passed on 
through them all, without a word, and marched up to her bedroom. 

“Oh, Frederic, what is the matter?” asked Augusta, as soon as 
her brother entered the house. 
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“Never mind. Nothing is the matter. You had better go to 
church. Where is my mother?” 

At this moment Lady Fawn appeared at the bottom of the stairs, 
having passed Lizzie as she was coming down. Not a syllable had 
then been spoken, but Lady Fawn at once knew that much was 
wrong. Her son went up to her and whispered a word in her ear. 
“Oh, certainly,” she said, desisting from the operation of pulling 
on her gloves. ‘“ Augusta, neither your brother nor I will go to 
church.” 

“ Nor—Lady Eustace ?” 

“Tt seems not,” said Lady Fawn. 

“ Lady Eustace will not go to church,” said Lord Fawn. 

“ And where is Lucy ?” asked Lydia. 

“She will not go to church either,” said Lady Fawn. ‘TI have 
just been with her.” 

“Nobody is going to church,” said Nina. “All the same, I shall 
go by myself.” 

“ Augusta, my dear, you and the girls had beiter go. You can 
take the carriage of course.” But Augusta and the girls chose to 
walk, and the carriage was sent round into the yard. 

“There’s a rumpus already between my lord and the young 
missus,” said the coachman to the groom ;—for the coachman had 
seen the way in which Lady Eustace had returned to the house. 


And there certainly was a rumpus. During the whole morning 
Lord Fawn -was closeted with his mother, and then he went away 
to London without saying a word to any one of the family. But he 
left this note for Lady Eustace. 


“Dearest Lizzie, 

“Think well of what I have said to you. It is not that I 
desire to break off our engagement; but that I cannot allow my wife 
to keep the diamonds which belong of right to her late husband’s 
family. You may be sure that I should not be thus urgent had I 
not taken steps to ascertain that I am right in my judgment. In 
the meantime you had better consult my mother. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“Fawn.” 


Cuartrer XY. 
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Ture had been another “ affair” in the house that morning, though 
of a nature very different from the “rumpus” which had occurred 


between Lord Fawn and Lady Eustace. Lady Fawn had been 
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closeted with Lucy, and had expressed her opinion of the impropriety 
of Frank Greystock’s visit. ‘I suppose he came to see his cousin,” 
said Lady Fawn, anxious to begin with some apology for such 
conduct. 

“T cannot tell,” said Lucy. ‘Perhaps he did. I think he said 
so. I think he cared more to see me.” Then Lady Fawn was 
obliged to express her opinion, and she did so, uttering many words 
of wisdom. Frank Greystock, had he intended to sacrifice his 
prospects by a disinterested marriage, would have spoken out before 
now. He was old enough to have made up his mind on such a 
subject, and he had not spoken out. He did not mean marriage. 
That was quite evident to Lady Fawn ;—and her dear Lucy was 
revelling in hopes which would make her miserable. If Lucy could 
only have known of the letter, which was already her own property 
though lying in the pillar letter-box in Fleet Street, and which had 
not already been sent down and delivered simply because it was 
Sunday morning! But she was very brave. ‘He does love me,” 
she said. ‘He told me so.” 

“Oh, Lucy ;—that is worse and worse. A man to tell you that 
he loves you, and yet not ask you to be his wife!” 

“JT am contented,” said Lucy. That assertion, however, could 
hardly have been true. 

“Contented! And did you tell him that you returned his love ?” 

“ He knew it without my telling him,” said Lucy. It was so hard 
upon her that she should be so interrogated while that letter was 
lying in the iron box ! 

“Dear Lucy, this must not be,” said Lady Fawn. ‘“ You are pre- 
paring for yourself inexpressible misery.” 

“T have done nothing wrong, Lady Fawn.” 

“No, my dear;—no. I do not say you have been wrong. But I 
think he is wrong,—so wrong! Icall it wicked. Ido indeed. For 
your own sake you should endeavour to forget him.” 

“Twill never forget him!” said Lucy. “To think of him is 
everything to me. He told me I was his Queen, and he shall be my 
King. I will be loyal to him always.” To poor Lady Fawn this 
was very dreadful. The girl persisted in declaring her love for the 
man, and yet did not even pretend to think that the man meant to 
marry her! And this, too, was Lucy Morris,—of whom Lady Fawn 
was accustomed to say to her intimate friends that she had altogether 
ceased to look upon her asa governess. ‘Just one of ourselves, 
Mrs. Winslow,—and almost as dear as one of my own girls!” Thus, 
in the warmth of her heart, she had described Lucy to a neighbour 
within the last week. Many more words of wisdom she spoke, and 
then she left poor Lucy in no mood for church. Would she have 


been in a better mood for the morning service had she known of the 
letter in the iron post ? 
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Then Lady Fawn had put on her bonnet and gone down into the 
hall, and the “rumpus” had come. After that, everybody in the 
house knew that all things were astray. When the girls came home 
from church, their brother was gone. Half an hour before dinner 
Lady Fawn sent the note up to Lizzie, with a message to say that 
they would dine at three,—it being Sunday. Lizzie sent down word 
that she was unwell, she would ask to have just a cup of tea and 
“something” sent to her own room. If Lady Fawn would allow 
her, she would remain up-stairs with her child. She always made 
use of her child when troubles came. 

The afternoon was very sad and dreary. Lady Fawn had an in- 
terview with Lady Eustace, but Lizzie altogether refused to listen to 
any advice on the subject of the necklace. “It is an affair,” she 
said haughtily, “in which I must judge for myself,—or with the 
advice of my own particular friends. Had Lord Fawn waited until 
we were married ; then indeed———!” 

“ But that would have been too late,” said Lady Fawn severely. 

“ He is at any rate premature now in laying his commands upon 
me,” said Lizzie. Lady Fawn, who was perhaps more anxious that the 
marriage should be broken off than that the jewels should be restored, 
then withdrew; and as she left the room Lizzie clasped her boy to 
her bosom. “He, at any rate, is left to me,” she said. Lucy and 
the Fawn girls went to evening church, and afterwards Lizzie came 
down among them when they were at tea. Before she went to bed 
Lizzie declared her intention of returning to her own house in Mount 
Street on the following day. To this Lady Fawn of course made no 
objection. 

On the next morning there came an event which robbed Lizzie’s 
departure of some of the importance which might otherwise have 
been attached to it. The post-office, with that accuracy in the per- 
formance of its duties for which it is conspicuous among all offices, 
caused Lucy’s lettér to be delivered to her while the members of the 
family were sitting round the breakfast table. Lizzie, indeed, was 
not there. She had expressed her intention of breakfasting in her 
own room, and had requested that a conveyance might be ready to 
take her to the 11.30 train. Augusta had been with her, asking 
whether anything could be done for her. “I care for nothing now, 
except my child,” Lizzie had replied. As the nurse and the lady’s 
maid were both in the room, Augusta, of course, could say nothing 
further. That occurred after prayers, and while the tea was being 
made. When Augusta reached the breakfast-room, Lucy was cutting 
up the loaf of bread, and at the same moment the old butler was 
placing a letter immediately under her eyes. She saw the hand- 
writing and recognised it, but yet she finished cutting the bread. 
“Lucy, do give me that hunchy bit,” said Nina. 

“Hunchy is not in the dictionary,” said Cecilia. 
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“T want it in my plate, and not in the dictionary,” said Nina. 

Lucy did as she was asked, but her hand trembled as she gave the 
hunch, and Lady Fawn saw that her face was crimson. She took 
the letter and broke the envelope, and as she drew out the sheet of 
paper, she looked up at Lady Fawn. The fate of her whole life was 
in her hands, and there she was standing with all their eyes fixed 
upon her. She did not even know how to sit down, but, still standing, 
she read the first words, and at the last, “Dear, dear Lucy,’— 
“Yours ever and always, if you will have me, F.G.” She did not 
want to read any more of it then. She sat down slowly, put the 
precious paper back into its envelope, looked round upon them all, 
and knew that she was crimson to the roots of her hair, blushing like 
a guilty thing. 

“Tucy, my dear,” said Lady Fawn,—and Lucy at once turned 
her face full upon her old friend,—‘ you have got a letter that 
agitates you.” 

‘““Yes,—I have,” she said. 

“Go into the book-room. You can come back to breakfast when 
you have read it, you know.” Thereupon Lucy rose from her seat, 
and retired with her treasure into the book-room. But even when 
she was there she could not at once read her letter. When the door 
was closed and she knew that she was alone she looked at it, and 
then clasped it tight between her hands. She was almost afraid to 
read it lest the letter itself should contradict the promise which the 
last words of it had seemed to convey to her. She went up to the 
window and stood there gazing out upon the gravel road, with her 
hand containing the letter pressed upon her heart. Lady Fawn had 
told her that she was preparing for herself inexpressible misery ;— 
and now there had come to her joy so absolutely inexpressible ! 
“ A man to tell you that he loves you, and yet not ask you to be his 
wife!” She repeated to herself Lady Fawn’s words,—and then 
those other words, “Yours ever and always, if you will have me! ” 
Have him, indeed! She threw from her, at once, as vain and 
wicked and false, all idea of coying her love. She would leap at his 
neck if he were there, and tell him that for years he had been, 
almost, her god. And of course he knew it. “If I will have him! 
Traitor!” she said to herself, smiling through her tears. Then she 
reflected that after all it would be well that she should read the 
letter. There might be conditions ;—though what conditions could 
he propose with which she would not comply ? However, she seated 
herself in a corner of the room and did read the letter. As she read 
it, she hardly understood it all;—but she understood what she 
wanted to understand. He asked her to share with him his home. 
He had spoken to her that day without forethought ;—but mustn’t 
such speech be the truest and the sweetest of all speeches? “And 
now I write to you to ask you to be my wife.”” Oh, how wrong some 
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people can be in their judgments! How wrong Lady Fawn had 
been in hers about Frank Greystock! “For the last year or two I 
have lived with this hope before me.” ‘ And so have I,” said “Lucy. 
« And so have I ;—with that and no other.” “Too great confidence! 
Traitor,” she said again, smiling and weeping, “ yes, traitor; when 
of course you knew it.’ ‘Is his happiness in my hands? Oh,— 
then he shall be happy.” ‘“ Of course I will tell Lady Fawn at once; 
—instantly. Dear Lady Fawn! But yet she has been so wrong. 
I suppose she will let him come here. But what does it matter, now 
that I know it? ‘ Yours ever and always,—if you will have me.— 
F.G.’ Traitor, traitor, traitor!”? Then she got up and walked 
about the room, not knowing what she did, holding the letter 1 now 
between her hands, and then pressing it to her lips. 

She was still walking about the room when there came a low tap 
at the door, and Lady Fawn entered. “ There is nothing the matter, 
Lucy?” Lucy stood stock still, with her treasure still clasped, 
smiling, almost laughing, while the tears ran down her cheeks. 
“ Won’t you eat your breakfast, my dear?” said Lady Fawn. 

“Oh, Lady Fawn—oh, Lady Fawn!” said Lucy, rushing into her 
friend’s arms. 

“What is it, Lucy? I think our little wise one has lost her 
wits.” 

“Oh, Lady Fawn, he has asked me!” 

“Ts it Mr. Greystock ?” 

“Yes ;—Mr. Greystock. He has asked me. Te has asked me to 
be his wife. I thought he loved me. I hoped he did, at least. Oh 
dear, I did so hope it! And he docs!” 

“Has he proposed to you ?” 

“Yes, Lady Fawn, I told you what he said tome. And then he 
went and wrote this. Is he not noble and good,—and so kind ? 
You shall read it,—but you'll give it me b: wales: Lady Fawn ? ” 

“ Certainly Pll give it you back. You don’t think I’d rob you of 
your lover’s letter ? ” 

“ Perhaps you might think it right.” 

“Tf it is really an offer of marriage——,” said Lady Fawn very 
seriously. 

“Tt couldn’t be more of an offer if he had sat writing it for ever,’ 
said Lucy, as she gave up her letter with confidence. Lady Fawn 
read it with leisurely attention, and smiled as she put the paper back 
into the envelope. ‘“ All the men in the world couldn’t say it more 
plainly,” said Lucy, nodding her head forward. 

“T don’t think they could,” said Lady Fawn. “TI never read 
anything plainer in my life. I wish you joy with all my heart, Lucy. 
There is not a word to be said against him.” 

“Against him!” said Lucy, who thought that this was very 
insufficient praise. 
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“What I mean is, that when I objected to his coming here I was 
only afraid that he couldn’t afford,—or would think, you know, 
that in his position he couldn’t afford to marry a wife without a 
fortune.” 

“He may come now, Lady Fawn?” 

“ Well,—yes ; I think so. I shall be glad just to say a word to 
him. Of course you are in my hands, and I do love you so dearly, 
Lucy! I could not bear that anything but good should happen to 
you.” 

‘This is good,” said Lucy. 

“It won’t be good, and Mr. Greystock won’t think you good, if 
you don’t come and eat your breakfast.”” So Lucy was led back into 
the parlour, and sipped her tea and crunched her toast, while Lydia 
came and stood over her. 

“ Of course it is from him,” whispered Lydia. Lucy again nodded 
her head while she was crunching her toast. 

The fact that Mr. Greystock had proposed in form to Lucy Morris 
was soon known to all the family, and the news certainly did take 
away something from the importance which would otherwise have 
been attached to Lizzie’s departure. There was not the same awe of 
the ceremony, the same dread of some scene, which but for Frank 
Greystock’s letter would have existed. Of course, Lord Fawn’s 
future matrimonial prospects were to them all an affair of more 
moment than those of Lucy; but Lord Fawn himself had gone, and 
had already quarrelled with the lady before he went. There was at 
present nothing more to be done by them in regard to Lizzie, than 
just to get rid of her. But Lucy’s good fortune, so unexpected, and 
by her so frankly owned as the very best fortune in the world that 
could have befallen her, gave an excitement to them all. There 
could be no lessons that morning for Nina, and the usual studies of 
the family were altogether interrupted. Lady Fawn purred, and 
congratulated, and gave good advice, and declared that any other 
home for Lucy before her marriage would now be quite out of the 
question. ‘Of course it wouldn’t do for you to go even to Clara,” 
said Lady Fawn,—who seemed to think that there still might be 
some delay before Frank Greystock would be ready for his wife. 
“You know, my dear, that he isn’t rich;—not for a member of 
Parliament. I suppose he makes a good income, but I have always 
heard that he was a little backward when he began. Of course, you 
know, nobody need be in a hurry.” Then Lucy began to think that 
if Frank should wish to postpone his marriage,—say for three or 
four years,—she might even yet become a burden on her friend. 
* But don’t you be frightened,” continued Lady Fawn; “ you shall 
never want a home as long as I have one to give you. We shall 
soon find out what are Mr. Greystock’s ideas ; and unless he is very 
unreasonable we’ll make things fit.” 
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Then there came a message to Lucy from Lady Eustace. “If 
you please, miss, Lady Eustace will be glad to see you for a minute 
up in her room before she starts.”’ So Lucy was torn away from the 
thoughts of her own happiness, and taken up-stairs to Lady Eustace. 
“ You have heard that I am going ? ” said Lizzie. 

“Yes ;—TI heard you were to go this morning.” 

“ And you have heard why ? I’m sure you will not deceive me, 
Lucy. Where am I to look for truth if not to an old old friend like 
you?” 

“Why should I deceive you, Lizzie?” 

“Why, indeed ? only that all people do. The world is so false, 
so material, so worldly! One gives out one’s heart, and gets in 
return nothing but dust and ashes,—nothing but ashes and dust. 
Oh, I have been so disappointed in Lady Fawn!” 

“You know she is my dearest friend,” said Lucy. 

“Psha! I know that you have worked for her like a slave, and 
that she has paid you a bare pittance.” 

‘She has been more like a mother to me than anything else,” said 
Lucy angrily. 

“‘ Because you have been tame. It does not suit me to be tame. It 
is not my plan to be tame. Have you heard the cause of the dis- 
agreement between Lord Fawn and me ?” 

“ Well,—no.” ; 

“Tell the truth, Lucy.” 

“How dare you tell me to tell the truth? Of course, I tell the 
truth. I believe it is something about some property which he wants 
you to give back to somebody ; but I don’t know any more.” 

‘Yes, my dear husband, Sir Florian, who understood me,—whom 
I idolised,—who seemed to have been made for me,—gave me a 
present. Lord Fawn is pleased to say that he does not approve of 
my keeping any gift from my late lord. Considering that he intends 
to live upon the wealth which Sir Florian was generous enough to 
bestow upon me, this does seem to be strange! Of course, I resented 
such interference. Would not you have resented it ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lucy, who thought that she could bring 
herself to comply with any request made to her by Frank Greystock. 

“ Any woman who had a spark of spirit would resent it, and I have 
resented it. I have told Lord Fawn that I will, on no account, part 
with the rich presents which my adored Florian showered upon me 
in his generosity. It is not for their richness that I keep them, but 
because they are, for his sake, so inexpressibly dear to me. If Lord 
Fawn chooses to be jealous of a necklace, he must be jealous.” Lucy, 
who had, in truth, heard but a small fragment of the story,—just so 
much of it as Lydia had learned from the discreet Amelia, who 
herself had but a very hazy idea of the facts,—did not quite know 
how much of the tale, as it was now told to her, might be true and 
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how much false. After a certain fashion she and Lizzie Eustace 
called themselves friends. But she did not believe her friend to be 
honest, and was aware that in some matters her friend would con- 
descend-—to fib. Lizzie’s poetry, and romance, and high feelings, 
had never had the ring of true soundness in Lucy’s ears. But her 
imagination was not strong enough to soar to the altitude of the lics 
which Lizzie was now telling. She did believe that the property 
; which Lizzie was called upon to restore was held to be objectionable 
: by Lord Fawn simply because it had reached Lizzie from the hands 
| of her late husband. “ What do you think of such conduct as that?” 
wae asked Lady Eustace. 





“Won't it do if you lock them up instead of wearing them?” 
asked Lucy. 

‘J have never dreamed of wearing them.” 

“TI don’t understand about such things,” said Lucy, determined 
not to impute any blame to one of the Fawn family. 

“Tt is tyranny, sheer tyranny,” continued the other, “and he will 
find that I am not the woman to yield to it. No. For love I could 
give up everything ;—but nothing from fear. He has told me in so 
many words that he does not intend to go on with his engagement!” 

“‘ Has he indeed ?” 

f “‘ But I intend that he shall. If he thinks that I am going to be 
’ thrown over because he takes ideas of that kind into his head, he’s 
mistaken. He shall know that I’m not to be made a plaything of 
like that. T’ll tell you what you can do for me, Lucy.” 

“What can I do for you?” 

“There is no one in the world I trust more thoroughly than 
: I do you,” said Lizzie,—“and hardly any one that I love so well. 

Think how long we have known each other! And you may be sure 
‘ of this ;—I always have been, and always will be, your friend with 
| 
{ 
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my cousin Frank.” 

“JT don’t want anything of that kind,” said Lucy,—“ and 
ae | never did.” 

af “ Nobody has so much influence with Frank asI. Just do you 

‘a write to me to-morrow, and the next day,—and the day after,—a 
mere line, you know, to tell me how the land lies here.” 

“There would be nothing to tell.” 

“Yes, there will; ever so much. They will be talking about 
' me every hour. If you'll be true to me, Lucy, in this business, I’ll 
make you the handsomest present you ever saw in your life. ll 
‘ag give you a hundred guinea brooch ;—I will, indeed. You shall have 
| the money, and buy it yourself.” 
“ A what!” said Lucy. 
“A hundred guineas to do what you please with! ” 
fe 4] “You mean thing!” said Lucy. “I didn’t think there was a 
| woman so mean as that in the world. I’m not surprised now at Lord 
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Fawn. Pick up what I hear, and send it you in letters,—and then 
be paid money for it!” 

“Why not? It’s all to do good.” 

“‘ How can you have thought to ask me to do such a thing? How 
can you bring yourself to think so badly of people? I’d sooner cut 
my hand off; and as for you, Lizzic——— I think you are mean and 
wicked to conceive such a thing. And now good-bye.” So saying 
she left the room, giving her dear friend no time for further 
argument. 

Lady Eustace got away that morning, not in time, indced, for the 
11.30 train, but at such an hour as to make it unnecessary that she 
should appear at the early dinner. ‘The saying of farewell was very 

‘old and ceremonious. Of course, there was no word as to any 
future visit,—no word as to any future events whatever. They all 
shook hands with her, and special injunctions were given to the 
coachman to drive her safely to the station. At this ceremony Lucy 
was not present. Lydia had asked her to come down and say good- 
bye; but Lucy refused. ‘I saw her in her own room,” said Lucy. 

“‘ And was it all very affectionate?” Lydia asked. 

“ Well—no ; it was not affectionate at all.” This was all that 
Lucy said, and thus Lady Eustace completed her visit to Fawn 
Court, 

The letters were taken away for the post at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and before that time it was necessary that Lucy should 
write to her lover. ‘ Lady Fawn,” she said in a whisper, “ may I 
tell him to come here?” 

“Certainly, my dear. You had better tell him to call on me. Of 
course he'll see you, too, when he comes.” 

“TI think he’d want to see me,” said Lucy, “and I’m sure I 
should want to see him!” Then she wrote her answer to Frank’s 
letter. She allowed herself an hour for the happy task; but though 
the letter, when written, was short, the hour hardly sufficed {or 
the writing of it. 


“Dear Mr. Gnreysrock;”—there was matter for her of great 
consideration before she could get even so far as this; but, after 
biting her pen for ten minutes, during which she pictured to herself 
how pleasant it would be to call him Frank when he should heve 
told her to do so, and had found, upon repeated whispered tris, 
that of all names it was the pleasantest to pronounce, she decided 
upon refraining from writing it now—‘ Lady Fawn has seen your 
letter to me,—the dearest letter that ever was written, and she says 
that you may call upon Jer. But you musin’t go away without 
seeing me too.” Then there was great difficulty as to the words to 
be used by her for the actual rendering herself up to him as his 
future wife. At last the somewhat too Spartan simplicity of her 
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nature prevailed, and the words were written, very plain and very 
short. “I love you better than all the world, and I will be your 
wife. It shall be the happiness of my life to try to deserve you. 
“Tam, with all my heart, 
“ Most affectionately your own 


« Lucy.” 


When it was written it did not content her. But the hour was 
over, and the letters must go. “I suppose it'll do,” she said to 


herself. ‘‘ He’ll know what it means.’’ And so the letter was sent. 


Cuarrer XVI. 
CERTAINLY AN HEIRILCOM. 


Tue burden of his position was so heavy on Lord Fawn’s mind that, 
on the Monday morning after leaving Fawn Court, he was hardly as 
true to the affairs of India as he himself would have wished. Te 
was resolved to do what was right,—if only he could find out what 
would be the right thing in his present difficulty. Not to break his 
word, not to be unjust, not to deviate by a hair’s breadth from that 
line of conduct which would be described as “honourable” in the 
circle to which he belonged, not to give his political enemies 
an opportunity for calumny,—this was all in all to him. The young 
widow was very lovely and very rich, and it would have suited him 
well to marry her. It would stili suit him well to do so, if she 
would make herself amenable to reason and the laws. He had 
assured himself that he was very much in love with her, and had 
already, in his imagination, received the distinguished heads of his 
party at Portray Castle. But he would give all this up,—love, 
income, beauty, and castle, without a doubt, rather than find himself 
in the mess of having married a wife who had stolen a necklace, and 
who would not make restitution. He might marry her, and insist 
on giving it up afterwards; but he foresaw terrible difficulties in the 
way of such an arrangement. Lady Eustace was self-willed, and 
had already told him that she did not intend to keep the jewels in 
his house,—but in her own! What should he do, so that no human 
being,—not the most bigoted Tory that ever expressed scorn for a 
Whig lord,—should be able to say that he had done wrong? He was 
engaged to the lady, and could not simply change his mind and give 
no reason. He believed in Mr. Camperdown ; but he could hardly 
plead that belief, should he hereafter be accused of heartless miscon- 
duct. For aught he knew, Lady Eustace might bring an action 
against him for breach of promise, and obtain a verdict and damages, 
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and annihilate him as an Under-Seeretary. ILow should he keep his 
hands quite clean ? 

T'rank Greystock was, as far as he knew, Lizzie’s nearest’ relative 
in London. The dean was her uncle, but then the dean was down a 
Bobsborough. It might be necessary for him to go down to Bobs- 
borough ;—but in the meantime he would see Frank Greystock. 
Grey stock was as bitter a Tory as any in England. Greystock was 
the very man who had attacked him, Lord Tawn, in the House of 
Commons respecting the Sawab,—-making the attack quite personal, 
—and that without a shadow of a cause! Within the short straight 
grooves of Lord Fawn’s intellect the remembrance of this supposed 
wrong was always running up and down, renewing its own soreness. 
Ile regarded Greys tock as an enemy who would lose no opportunity 
of injuring him. In his weakness and littleness he was quite unable 
to judge of other men by himself. He would not go a hair’s breadth 
astray, if he knew it; but because Greystock had, in debate, called 
him timid and tyramiiies u, he believed that Greystock would stop 
short of nothing that might injure him. And yet he must appeal 
to Greystock ? ‘Te did appeal, and in answer to his appeal Frank 
came to him at the India House. But Frank, before he saw Lord 
Fawn, had, as was fitting, been with his cousin. 

Nothing was decided at this interview. Lord Fawn became more 
than ever convinced that the member for Bobsborough was his deter- 
mined enemy, and Frank was more convinced thas ever that Lord 
Fawn was an empty, stiff-necked, self-sufficient prig. 

Greystock, of course, took his cousin’s part. He was there to do 
so; and he himself really did not know whether Lizzie was or was 
not entitled to the diamonds. The lie which she at first fabricated 
for the benefit of Mr. Benjamin when she had the jewels valued, and 
which she had since told with different degrees of precision to various 
people,—to Lady Linlithgow, to Mr. Camperdown, to Lucy, and to 
Lord Fawn,—she now repeated with increased precision to her 
cousin. Sir Florian, in putting the trinket into her hands, had 
— to her that it was very valuable, and that she was to 
regard it as her own peculiar property. “If it was an heirloom he 
could’ t do it,” Frank had said, with all the confidence of a prac- 
tising barrister. 

“He made it over as an heirloom to me,” said Lizzie, with plain- 
tive tenderness. 

« That’s nonsense, dear Lizzie.” Then she smiled sweetly on him, 
and patted the back of his hand with hers. She was very gentle 
with him, and bore his assumed superiority with pretty meekness. 
“ He could not make it over as an heirloom to you. If it was his to 
give, he could give it you.” 

“ It was his,—certainly.” 

“That is just what I cannot tell as yet, and what must be found 
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out. Ifthe diamonds formed part of an heirloom, and there is evi- 
dence that it is so,—you must give them up. Sir Florian could 
only give eway what was his own to give.” 

“ But Lord Fawn had no right to dictate.” 

“Certainly not,” said Frank; and then he made a promise, which 
he knew to be rash, that he would stand by his pretty cousin in this 
affair. ‘“Idon’t see why you should assume that Lady Eustace is 
keeping property that docsn’t belong to her,” he said to Lord Fawn. 

“T go by what Camperdown tells me,” seid Lord Fawn. 

“Mr. Camperdown is a very excellent attorney, and a most 
respectable man,” said Greystock. ‘I have nothing on earth to say 
against Mr. Camperdown. But Mr. Camperdown isn’t the law and 
the prophets, nor yet can we allow him to be judge and jury in such 
a case as this.” 

“Surely, Mr. Greystock, you wouldn’t wish it to go before a jury.” 

“ You.don’t understand me, Lord Fawn. If any claim be really 
made for these jewels by Mr. John Eustace on the part of the heir, 
or on behalf of the estate, a statement had better be submitted to 
counsel. The family deeds must be inspected, and no doubt counsel 
would agree in telling a cousin, Lady Eustace, what she should, or 

what due should not ie, In the meantime, I understand that you are 
engaged to marry her?” 

“T was engaged to her, certainly,” said Lord Fawn. 

“You can hardly mean to assert, my lord, that you intend to be 
untrue to your promise, and to throw over your own engagement 
because my cousin has cages mate her wish to retain properly which 
she believes to be her own!” This was said in a tone which made 
Lord Fawn surer than ever that Greystock was his enemy to the 
knife. Personally, he was not a coward; and he knew enough of the 
world to be quite sure that Greystock would not attempt any per- 
sonal encounter. But, morally, Lord Fawn was a coward, and he 
did fear that the man before him would work him some bitter injury. 
“You cannot mean that,” continued Frank, “and you will prob: bly 
allow me to assure my cousin that she misunderstood you in the 
matter.” 

“ T’d sooner see Mr. Camperdown again before I say anything.” 

“T cannot understand, L jl Fawn, that a gentleman should require 
an attorney to tell him what to do in vans case as this.” They 
were standing now, and Lord Fawn’s countenance was heavy, troubled, 
and full of doubt. He said nothing, and was probaby altogether un- 
aware how cloquent was his fuee. “ My cousin, Lady Eustace,” con- 
tinued Frank, “ must not be kept in this : suspense. I agree on her 
behalf that her title to these trinkets must be made the subject of 
inquiry by persons adequate to form a judgment. Of course, I, as 
her relative, shall take no part in that inquiry. But, as her relative, I 
must demand from you an admission that your engagement with her 
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cannot in any way be allowed to depend on the fate of those jewels. 
She has chosen to accept you as her future husband, and I am 
bound to see that she is treated with good faith, honour, and fair 
observance.” | 

Frank made his demand very well, while Lord Fawn was looking 
like a whipped dog. ‘ Of course,” said his lordship, “all I want is, 
that the right thing should be done.” 

“The right thing will be done. My cousin wishes to keep nothing 
that is not her own. I may tell her, then, that she will receive from 
you an assurance that you have had no intention of departing from 
your word?” After this, Lord Fawn made some attempt at a stipu- 
lation that this assurance to Lizzie was to be founded on the counter- 
assurance given to him that the matter of the diamonds should be 
lecided by proper legal authority; but Frank would not submit to 
this, and at last the Under-Secretary yielded. The engagement was 
to remain in force. Counsel were to be employed. The two lovers 
were not to see each other just at present. And when the matter 
had been decided by the lawyers, Lord Fawn was to express his 
regret for having suspected his lady-love! That was the verbal 
agreement, according to Frank Greystock’s view of it. Lord Fawn, 
no doubt, would have declared that he had never consented to the 
latter stipulation. 

About a week after this there was a meeting at Mr. Camperdown’s 
chambers. Greystock, as his cousin’s friend, attended to hear what 
Mr. Camperdown had to say in the presence of Lord Fawn and John 
Eustace. He, Frank, had, in the meantime, been down to Richmond, 
had taken Lucy to his arms as his future bride, and had been closeted 
with Lady Fawn. Asa man who was doing his duty by Lucy Morris, 
he was welcomed and made much of by her ladyship; but it had been 
impossible to leave Lizzie’s name altogether unmentioned, and Frank 
had spoken as the champion of his cousin. Of course, there had 
arisen something of ill-feeling between the two. Lady Fawn had 
taught herself to hate Lizzie, and was desirous that the match should 
be over, diamonds or no diamonds. She could not quite say this to 
her visitor, but she showed her feeling very plainly. Frank was 
courteous, cold, and resolute in presuming, or pretending to presume, 
that as a matter of course the marriage would take place. Lady 
Fawn intended to be civil, but she could not restrain her feeling ; 
and though she did not dare to say that her son would have nothing 
more to do with Lizzic Eustace, she showed very plainly that she 
intended to work with that object. Of course, the two did not part 
as cordial friends, and of course poor Lucy perceived that it was so. 

Before the meeting took place, Mr. Camperdown had been at work, 
looking over old deeds. It is undoubtedly the case that things often 
become complicated which, from the greatness of their importance, 
should have been kept clear as running water. The diamonds in 
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question had been bought, with other jewels, by Sir Florian’s grand- 
father, on the occasion of his marriage with the daughter of a certain 
duke,—on which occasion old family jewels, which were said to have 
been heirlooms, were sold or given in exchange as part value for 
those then purchased. This grandfather, who had also been Sir 
Florian in his time, had expressly stated in his will that these jewels 
were to ke regarded as an heirloom in the family, and had as such 
left them to his eldest son, and to that son’s eldest son, should such 
a child be born. His eldest son had possessed them, but not that 
son’s son. There was such an Eustace born, but he had died before 
his father. The younger son of that old Sir Florian had then suc- 
ceeded, as Sir Thomas, and he was the father of that Florian who had 
married Lizzie Eustace. That last Sir Florian had therefore been 
the fourth in succession from the old Sir Florian by whom the will 
had been made, and who had directed that these jewels should be 
regarded as heirlooms in the family. The two intermediate baroncts 
had made no allusion to the diamonds in any ceeds executed by them. 
Indeed, Sir Florian’s father had dicd without a will. There were 
other jewels, larger but much less valuable than the diamonds, still 
in the hands of the Messrs. Garnett, as to which no question was 
raised. The late Sir Florian had, by his will, left all the property 
in his house at Portray to his widow, but all property elsewhere to 
his heir. This was what Mr. Camperdown had at last learned, but 
he had been forced to admit to himself, while learning this, that there 
was confusion. 

He was confident enough, however, that there was no difficulty in 
the matter. The Messrs. Garnett were able to say that the necklace 
had been in their keeping, with various other jewels still in their 
possession, from the time of the death of the Lady Eustace, up to the 
marriage of the late Sir Florian, her son. They stated the date on 
which the jewels were given up, to be the 24th of September, which 
was the day after Sir Florian’s return from Scotland with his bride. 
Lizzie’s first statement had coincided with this entry in the Messrs. 
Garnett’s books; but latterly she had asserted that the necklace had 
been given to her in Scotland. When Mr. Camperdown examined 
the entry himself in the jewellers’ book, he found the figures to be so 
blotted that they might represent either the 4th or 24th September. 
Now, the 4th September had been the day preceding Sir Florian’s 
marriage. John Eustace only knew that he had seen the necklace 
worn in Scotland by his mother. The bishop only knew that he had 
often seen it on the neck of his sister-in-law when, as was very 
often the case, she appeared in full-blown society. Mr. Camperdown 
believed that he had traced two stories to Lizzie,—-one, repeated 
more than once, that the diamonds had been given to her in London, 
and a second, made to himself, that they had been given to her at 
Portray. He himself believed that they had never been in Scotland 
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since the death of the former Lady Eustace; but he was quite con- 
fident that he could trust altogether to the disposition made of them 
by the old Sir Florian. There could be no doubt as to these being 
the diamonds there described, although the setting had been altered. 
Old Mr. Garnett stated that he would swear to them if he saw the 
necklace. 

“ You cannot suppose that Lady Eustace wishes to keep anything 
that is not her own,” said Frank Greystock. 

‘Of course not,”’ said John Eustace. 

“‘ Nobody imagines it,” said Mr. Camperdown. Lord Fawn, who 
felt that he ought not to be there, and who did not know whether he 
might with a better grace take Lizzie’s part or a part against her, 
said nothing. ‘ But,’ continued Mr. Camperdown, “there is luckily 
no doubt as to the facts. The diamonds in question formed a part of 
a set of most valuable ornaments settled in the family by Sir Florian 
Eustace in 1799. The deed was drawn up by my grandfather, and 
is now here. I do not know how we are to have further proof. 
Will you look at the deed, Mr. Greystock, and at the will?” 
Frank suggested that, as it might probably be expedient to take 
advice on the subject professionally, he had rather not look at the 
decd. Anything which he might say, on looking at the document 
now, could have no weight. ‘“ But why should any advice be neces- 
sary,” said Mr. Camperdown, “ when the matter is so clear?” 

“ My dear sir,” said Frank, “my cousin, Lady Eustace, is strong 
in her confidence that her late husband intended to give them to her 
as her own, and that he would not have done this without the power 
of doing so.” Now, Mr. Camperdown was quite sure that Lizzie was 
lying in this, and could therefore make no adequate answer. ‘ Your 
experience must probably have told you,” continued Frank, “that 
there is considerable difficulty in dealing with the matter of heirlooms.” 

“‘T never heard of any such difficulty,” said Mr. Camperdown. 

“ People generally understand it all so clearly,” said Lord Fawn. 

“The late Sir Florian does not appear to have understood it very 
clearly,” said Frank. 

“ Let her put them into the hands of any indifferent person or firm 
till the matter is decided,” said Mr. Camperdown. ‘They will be 
much safer so than in her keeping.” 

“JT think they are quite safe,” said Frank. 

And this was all that took place at that meeting. As Mr. 
Camperdown said to John Eustace, it was manifest enough that she 
meant “to hang on to them.” “TI only hope Lord Fawn will not 
be fool enough to marry her,” said Mr. Camperdown. Lord Fawn 
himself was of the same way of thinking ;—but then how was he to 
clear his character of the charge which would be brought against 
him ; and how was he to stand his ground before Frank Greystock ? 

Antuony TROLLOPE. 








VOLTAIRE AT BERLIN. 
A CHAPTER FROM A FORTHCOMING MONOGRAPH. 


THE aye: du Chatelet died under circumstances that were 
tragical enough to herself, but which disgust the grave, while 
they give a grotesque amusement to those who look with cynical 
eye upon ‘the great human comedy.’ In 1749 the friendship of 
sixteen years thus came to its end, and Voltaire was left without the 
tie that, i in spite of too frequent breaking away from it, had brought 
him so much happiness and good help so far on the road. He was 
now free, disastrously free, as the event proved, to accept the invita- 
tions with which he had so long been pressed to take up his residence 
with the king, who may dispute with him the claim to be held the 
most extraordinary man of that century. 

Neither credit nor peace followed Voltaire in his own land. 
Lowis XV., perhaps the most despicable of all the creatures that 
monarchy has ever corrupted, always disliked him. Madame de 
Pompadour gave to Crébillon a preference which Voltaire resented 
with more agitation than any preference of Madame Pompadour’s 
ought to have stirred in the breast of a strong man. We cannot, 
however, too constantly remember not to ask from Voltaire the 
heroic. He was far too sympathetic, too generously eager to please, 
too susceptible to opinion. Of that stern and cold stuff, which sup- 
ports a man in firm march and straight course, giving him the 
ample content of self-respect, he probably iad less than any one of 
equal prominence has ever had. Instead of writing his tragedy as 
well as he knew how, and then leaving it to its destiny, he wrote it 
as well as he knew how, and then went in disguise to the café of 
the critics, to find out what his inferiors had to say about his work. 
Instead of composing his court-piece and taking such reward as 
offered, or disdaining such ignoble tastes, and nae y knew better 
than he how ignoble they were, he sought to catch some crumb of 
praise by fawningly asking of the vilest of men, Trajan est-il content ? 
Make what allowance we will for difference of time and circumstance, 
such an attitude to such a man, whether in Seneca towards Nero, or 
Voltaire towards Lewis XV., is a baseness that we ought never to 
pardon and never to extenuate. Whether or no there be in the 
human breast that natural religion of goodness and virtue which 
was the sheet anchor of Voltaire’s faith, there is at least a something 
in the hearts of good men which sets a fast gulf between them, and 


those who are to the very depths of their souls irredeemably saturated 
with corruption. 
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We may permit ourselves to hope that it was the consciousness of 
the humiliation of such relations as these, rather than the fact that 
they did not answer their own paltry purpose, that made Voltaire 
resolve a second time to strike the dust of his own country from off 
his feet. In July, 1750, he reached Potsdam, and was installed with 
sumptuous honour in the court of Frederick the Great, twenty-four 
years since he had installed himself with Mr. Falkener, the English 
merchant, at Wandsworth. If the visit to London did everything 
for Voltaire, the visit to Berlin did nothing. There was no Prussia, 
as there was an England. To travel from the dominion of George II. 
to the dominion of his famous nephew, was to go from the full light 
of the eighteenth century back to the dimness of the fifteenth. An 
academy of sciences by the influence of Sophie-Charlotte, and under 
the guidance of Leibnitz, had been founded at Berlin at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, but Frederick William had an angry 
contempt for every kind of activity except drill and the preaching of 
ort dodox theology, and during his reign the academy languished in 
obscurity.’ The accession of Frederick II. was the signal for its 
reconstitution, and the revival of its activity under the direction of 
Meupertuis. To the sciences of experiment tand observation which had 
been its original objects was added a department of speculative philo- 
sophy. The court was materialist, sceptical, Voltairean, all at the 
same time, but the academy as a body was theologically orthodox, 
and it was wholly and purely metaphysical in its philosophy. We 
may partly understand the distance at which Berlin was then behind 
Hos 4 when we read D’Alembert’s just remonstrances against giving 
as — for prize essays such metaphysical problems as ‘The 
search for a primary and permanent force, at once substance and 
cause.’? Whatever activity existed outside of the court and the 
academy, was divided between the dialectic of Protestant scholas- 
ticism, and Wolf’s exposition and development of Leibnitz. In 
literature proper there arose with the accession of Frederick a small 
group of essentially secondary critics, of whom Sulzer was the best, 
without the vivid and radiant force of either Voltaire or Diderot, 
and the deep inspiration and invention of those who were to follow 
them, and to place Germany finally on a level with England and 
France. Lessing, the great founder of German literature, was at 
this time a youth of twenty-two, and by a striking turn of chance 
was employed by Voltaire in putting into German his pleadings in 
the infamous Hirschel case. It was not then worth while for a 
stranger to learn the language in which Lessing had not yet written, 
and Voltaire, who was a master of English and Italian, never knew 


(1) See the late C. Bartholmess’s Histoire Philosophique de ?_ Académie de Prusse, bk. ii. 
(2) Ib. i, 230. 
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more German than was needed to curse a postillion.' Leibnitz wrote 
everything of importance in Latin or French, the Berlin Academy 
conducted its transactions first in Latin, next and for many years to 
come in French, and one of its earliest presidents, a man of special 
competence,” pronounced German to be a noble but frightfully 
barbarized language. The famous Wolf had done his best to make 
the tongue of his country literate, but even his influence was unequal 
to the task. Society was in its foundations not removed from the 
medieval. The ‘soldiers with whom Frederick won Zorndorf and 
Leuthen, like the Russians and Austrians whom he defeated on 
those bloody days, were not more nor less than serfs. Instead of 
philosophers like Newton and Locke, he had to find the pride and 
safety of his country in swift-rushing troopers like Winterfeld and 
Zicthen. A daring cavalry charge in scason was for the moment 
more to Prussia than any theory why it is that an apple falls, and a 
new method of drill much more urgent than a new origin for ideas. 
She was concerned not with the speculative problem of the causes 
why the earth keeps its place in the planetary system, but with the 
practical problem how Prussia was to make her place in the system 
of Europe. Prussia was then far more behind France in all thought 
and all arts, save the soldier’s, than England was in front of France. 

Voltaire had nothing to learn at Berlin, and may we not add, as 
the king was a rooted Voltairean long before this, he had nothing to 
teach there? The rudest barrack in Europe was not a field in 
which the apostle of free and refined intelligence could sow seed 
with good hope of harvest. Voltaire, at this time, we have to 
recollect, was in the public mind only a poet, and perhaps was 
regarded, if not altogether by I’rederick, certainly by those who sur- 
rounded him, as much in the same order of being with Frederick’s 
flute, fitted by miracle with a greater number of stops. There is no 
particular disgrace to Berlin or its king in this. Their task was very 
definite, and it was only a pleasant error of Fredcrick’s rather 
fantastic youth to suppose that this task lay in the direction of polite 
letters. The singer of the Henriade was naturally of different 
quality and turn of mind from a hero who had at least as hard 
an enterprise in his hand as that of Henry IV. Voltaire and 
Frederick were the two leaders of the two chief movements then 
going on, in the great work of the transformation of the old Europe 
into the new. But the movements were in different matter, demanded 
vastly different methods, and, as is so often the case, the scope of 
each was invisible to the pursuer of the other. Voltaire’s work was 
to quicken the activity and proclaim the freedom of human intelli- 
gence, and to destroy the supremacy of an old spiritual order. Fre- 
derick’s work was to shake down the old political order. The sum of 


(1) Corr. 1750. Muvres, 64, p. 447. (2) Jablonski. 
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their efforts was the definite commencement of that revolution in the 
thought and the political conformation of the West, of which the 
momentous local revolution in France must, if we take a sufficiently 
wide survey before and after, be counted a secondary phase. The 
conditions of the order which was established after the confusion of 
the fall of the Roman power before the inroads of the barbarians, 
and which constituted the Europe of the early and middle ages, are 
now tolerably well understood, and the historic continuity or identity 
of that order is typified in two institutions, which by the middle of 
the eighteenth century had reached very different stages of decay, 
and possessed very different powers of resisting attack. One was 
the Holy Roman Empire, and the other was the Holy Catholic 
Church. Frederick dealt a definite blow to the first, and Voltaire 
did the same to the second. 

Those who read history and biography with a sturdy but childish 
pre-conception that the critical achievements in the long course of 
the world’s progress must of necessity have fallen to the lot of the 
salt of the earth, will find it hard to associate the beginning of the 
great overt side of modern movement with the two men who versified 
and wrangled together for some two and a half years in the middle 
of the eighteenth century at Berlin. It is hard to think of the old 
state, with all its memories of simple enthusiasm and wild valour 
and rude aspirations after some better order, finally disappearing 
into the chaos for which it was more than ripe, under the impulse 
of an arch cynic. And it is hard, too, to think that the civilising 
religion which was founded by a Jew, and first seized by Jews, 
noblest and holiest of their race, got its first and severest blow from 
one who was not above using a Jew to cheat Christians out of their 
money. Dut the fact remains of the work which this amazing pair 
had to do, and did. 


The character of the founder of the greatness of Prussia, if indeed 
we may call founder one rather than another member of that active, 
clear, and far-sighted line, can have no attraction for those who 
require as an indispensable condition of fealty that their hero shall 
have either purity, or sensibility, or generosity, or high honour, or 
manly respect for human nature. Frederick’s rapidity and firmness 
of will, his administrative capacity, his military talent, were mar- 
vellous and admirable cnough ; but on the moral side of character, 
in his relations to men and women, in his feeling for the unseen, in 
his ideas of truth and beauty, he belonged to a type which is not 
uncommon, and which most of us have had at least one opportunity 
of knowing. In his youth he had much of a sort of shallow sensi- 
bility, which more sympathetic usage might possibly have established 
and to some small extent even deepened, but which the curiously 
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rough treatment that his pacific tastes and frivolous predilections 
provoked his father to inflict, turned in time into the most bitter 
and profound kind of cynicism that the world knows. No cynic is 
so hard and insensible, as the man who has once had sensibility, 
perhaps because the consciousness that he was in earlier days open 
to more generous impressions persuades him that the fault of any 
change in his own view of things must needs lie in the world’s 
villainy, which he has now happily for himself had time to find out. 
Sensibility of a true sort, springing from natural fountains of simple 
and unselfish feeling, can neither be corrupted nor dried up. But 
at its best, Frederick’s sensibility was of the literary and esthetic, 
rather than the humane and social kind. It concerned taste and 
expression, and had little root in the recognition, as at first hand, 
of those facts of experience, of beauty and tenderness and cruelty 
and endurance, which are the natural objects that permanently quicken 
asensitive nature. In a word, Frederick’s was the conventional 
sensibility of the I’rench literature of the time, a harmless thing enough 
in the poor souls that only poured themselves out in bad romance 
and worse verse, but terrible, when it helped to fill with contempt 
for mankind an absolute monarch with the most perfect military 
machine in Europe at his command. Frederick is constantly spoken 
of as a man typical of his century. In truth he was throughout 
his life in ostentatious opposition to his century in its most remarkable 
side. There has never been any cpoch whose foremost men had 
such faith and hope in the virtues of humanity. There has never 
been any man who despised humanity so bitterly and unaffectedly as 
Frederick despised it. 

We know what to think of a man who writes a touching and 
pathetic letter condoling with a friend on the loss of his wife, and on 
the same day makes an epigram on the dead woman ;’ who never 


found so much pleasure in a friendly act, as when he could make it 
the means of hurting the recipient ; whose practical pleasantries were 
always spiteful and sneering and cruel. As we read of his tricks 
on D’Argens or Pollnitz, we feel how right Voltaire was in borrow- 
ing a nickname for him from a mischievous brute whom he kept in 
his garden. He presented D’Argens with a house; when D’Argens 
went to take possession he found the walls adorned with pictures of 
all the most indecent and humiliating episodes of his own life. ‘This 
was a type of Frederick’s delicacy towards some of those whom lc 
honoured with his friendship. It is true that except Voltaire and Mau- 
pertuis most of the French philosophers whom Frederick seduced into 
coming to live at Berlin were not too good for the corporal’s horse- 
play of which they were the victims. But then we know, further, 
what to think of a man whose self-respect fails to proscribe gross and 


(1) Correspond. 1750. Cuvres, 64, p. 443. 
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unworthy companions. He is either a lover of parasites, which 
Frederick certainly was not, or else the most execrable cynic, the 
cynic who delights in any folly or depravity that assures him how 
right he is in despising ‘that damned race.’ . 
Frederick need not have summoned the scum of the French free- 
thinkers, men like D’Argens and La Mettrie, in their own way as 
repulsive in life and in doctrine as any monk or Geneva preacher, to 
warrant him in thinking meanly of mankind. Ifany one wants to 
know what manner of spirit this great temporal deliverer of Europe 
was of, he may find what he seeks in the single episode of the negotia- 
tions at Klein-Schnellendorf in 1741. There, although he had 
made and was still bound by, a solemn treaty of alteowne with 
France, he entered into secret engagements w ith the Hungarian 
Queen, to be veiled by adroitly pretended hostilities. Even if us an 
illustrious apologist of the Prussian King is reduced to plead, this is 


ere 4 


in a certain fashion defensible, on the ground that France and 
Austria were both playing with cogged dice, and therefore that the 
other dicer of the party was in self-defence driven to show himself 
their superior in these excellent artifices, — still seems a gratuitous 
infamy in hinting to the Austrian general, as Frederick aia. how he 
might assault with advantage the- French enemy, Frederick’s own 
ally at the moment.’ This was the author of the plea for political 
morality, called the Anti-Machiarel, whose publication Voltaire had 
superintended the year before, and, for that matter, had done his 
best to prevent. Still, as Frederick co graciously said of his new 
guest and old friend: ‘He has all the tricks of a monkey, but I 
shall make no sign, for I need him in my study of French style. 
One may learn good things from a scoundrel: I want to know his 
French; what is his morality tome ?’ And so a royal statesman may 
have the manners of the coarsest corporal and the morality - 
grossest cynic, and still have both a eye to discern, and the 
to control, the forces of a great forward movement. 

Frederick had the signal honour of accepting his position, and 
taking up, with an almost perfect fortitude, the burden which it 
laid upon him. ‘ We are not masters of our own lot,’ he wrote to 
-Voltaire, immediately after his accession to the throne; ‘the whirl- 
wind of circumstances carries us away, and we must suffer ourselves 
to be carried away.’* And what he said in this hour of exaltation 
he did not deny nearly twenty years lator, when his fortunes seemed 
absolutely desperate. ‘If I had been born a private person,’ he 
wrote to him in 1759, ‘I would give up everything for love of peace ; 
but a man is bound to take on the spirit of his position.’* ‘ Philo- 
sophy teaches us to do our duty, to serve our country faithfully at 

(1) Carlyle’s History of Frederick, bk. xiii. ch. v. 
(2) Guvres de Voltaire, 73, p. 456. (3) Ib. p. $13. 
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the price of our blood and our ease, to sacrifice for it our whole 
existence.’ Men are also called upon by their country to abstain 
from sacrificing their existence, and if Frederick’s sense of duty to 
his subjects had been as perfect, as it was exceptionally near being 
so, he would not have carried a phial of poison round his neck.” 
Still on the whole, he devoted himself to his career with a temper 
that was as entircly calculated for the overthrow of a tottering system 
as Voltaire’s own. It is difficult to tell whether Frederick's steady 
attention to letters and men of letters, and his praiseworthy endea- 
vours to make Berlin a true academic centre, were due to a real and 
disinterested love of knowledge, and a sense of its worth to the 
spirit of man, or still more to weak literary vanity, and a futile idea 
of universal fame for his own productions, and a purely utilitarian 
purpose so far as his patronage of the national academy was con- 
cerned. One thing is certain, that the philosophy which he learnt 
from French masters, which Voltaire brought in his proper person to 
Berlin, and to which Frederick to the end of his days was always 
adding illustrative commentarics, never made any impression on 
Germany. The teaching of Leibnitz and Wolf stood like a fortified 
wall in the face of the French invasion, and whatever effective share 
French speculation had upon Germany, was through the influence of 
Descartes upon Spinoza and Leibnitz. 

The dissolution of the outer framework of the European state- 
system, for which Frederick’s seizure of Silesia was the first clear 
signal, followed as it was by the indispensable suppression of the 
mischievous independence, so called, of barbaric and feudal Poland, 
can only concern us here slightly, because it was for the time only 
indirectly connected with the characteristic work of Voltaire’s life. 
But, though indirect, the connection may be seen at our distance of 
time to have been marked and unmistakable. The old order and 
principles of Europe were to receive a new impress, and the decaying 
system of the middle age to be replaced by a polity of revolution, 
which should finally change the relations of nations, the types of 
European government, and the ideas of spiritual control. 

In 1733 the war of the Polish succession, between Austria and 
Russia, on the one hand, and France and Spain, on the other, had 
given the first great shock to the house of Austria, which was com- 
pelled to renounce the pretensions and territcry of the empire in 
Italy, or nearly all of them, in favour of the Spanish Bourbons, as 
well as to surrender Lorraine to Stanislas, with reversion to the 
crown of France. We may notice in passing that it was at Stanislas’ 
court of Luneville that Voltaire and the Marquise du Chatelet passed 


(1) Ib., p. 807. 


(2) For Voltuire’s admirably expressed remonstrance, see Corr. Oct. 1757. Guvres, 
73, p. 768. 
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their last days together. The wars of the Polish succession were 
remarkable for another circumstance. They were the first occasion of 
the interference of Russia in Western affairs, an only less important 
disturbance of Europe than the great interference of Prussia a 
few years later. The falling to pieces of the old Europe was as 
inevitable, as more than twelve centuries before had been the dissolu- 
tion of that yet older Europe whose heart had been not Vienna but 
Rome. Russia and Prussia were not the only novel elements. 
There was a third from over sea, the American colonies of France and 
England. 

Roman Europe had been a vast imperial state with slavery for 
a base. Then after the feudal organisation had run its course, 
there was a long and chaotic transition of dynastic and territorial 
wars, frightfully wasteful of humanity and worse than unfruitful to 
progress. In vain do historians, intent on vindicating the foregone 
conclusions of the optimism which a distorted notion about final 
causes demands or engenders in them, try to show these hateful 
contests as parts of a harmonious scheme of things, in which many 
diverse forces move in a mysterious way to a common and happy 
end. Asif any good use, for instance, were served by the transfer, 
for one of the chief results of the war of the Polish succession, of the 
Italian provinces of the Empire to the Spanish Bourbons. As if any 
good or permanent use were served by the wars which ended in the 
Peace of Utrecht, when victorious England conceded, and with much 
wisdom conceded, the precise point which she had for so many years 
been disputing. From the Peace of Westphalia to the beginning of 
the Seven Years War, it is not too much to say that there was a 
century of purely artificial strife on the continent of Europe, of wars 
as factious, as merely personal, as unmeaning, as the civil war of the 
Fronde was all of these things. In speaking roundly of this period, 
we leave out of account the first Silesian War, because the issue 
between Prussia and Austria was not decisively fought out until the 
final death-struggle between 1756 and 1763. It was the entry of 
Frederick the Great upon the scene which instantly raised inter- 
national relations into the region of real matter, and changed a strife 
of dynasties, houses, persons, into a vital competition between old 
forces and principles and new. The aimless and bloody commo- 
tions which had raged over Europe, and ground men’s lives to dust 
in the red mill of battle, came for a time to an end, and their place 
was taken by a tremendous conflict, on whose issue hung not merely 
the triumph of a dynasty, but the question of the type to which 
future civilisation was to conform. 

In the preliminary war which followed immediately upon the 
death of Charles VI. in 1740, and which had its beginning in 
Frederick’s invasion of Silesia, circumstances partially marched in 
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the usual tradition, with France and Austria playing opposite sides 
in the accustomed game. Before the opening of the Seven Years 
War the cardinal change of policy and alliances had taken place. 
We are not concerned with the court intrigues that brought the 
change about, with the intricate maneuvres of the Jesuits or the 
pique of Pompadour. When conflicting forces of tidal magnitude 
are at work, as they were in the middle of the last century, the play 
of mere personal aims and ambitions is necessarily of secondary 
importance ; because we may always count upon there being at least 
one great power that clearly discerns its own vital interest, and is 
sure, therefore, to press with steady power in its own special direction. 
One force of this kind, in the present instance Austria, is enough to 
secure a universal adjustment of all the others in their natural places. 

The situation was apparently very complex. There were in the 
middle of the century two great pairs of opposed interests, the in- 
terests of France and England on the ocean and in America, and the 
interests of Austria and Prussia in central Europe. The contest was 
in each of the two cases much more than a superficial affair of dynas- 
ties or division of territory, to meet the requirements of the meta- 
physical diplomacy of the Balance of Power. It was a re-opening in 
far vaster proportions of those profound issues of new religion and 
old, which had only been dammed up, and not permanently settled 
by the great Peace of Westphalia in 1648. In vaster proportions, 
not merely because the new struggle between the Catholic and Pro- 
testant powers extended into the new world, but because the forces 
contained in these two creeds had been widened and developed, and 
a multitude of indirect consequences, entirely apart from theology 
and church discipline, depended upon the triumph of Great Britain 
and Prussia. The governments of France and Austria represented 
the feudal and military idea, not in the strength of that idea while it 
was still alive, but in the narrow and oppressive form of its decay. 
No social growth was possible under its shadow, for one of its essen- 
tial conditions was discouragement, active and passive, of commercial 
industry, the main pathway then open to an advancing people. 
Again, both France and Austria represented the old type of 
monarchy, as distinguished alike from the aristocratic oligarchy of 
England, and the new type of monarchy which Prussia introduced 
into Europe, frugal, encouraging industry, active in supervision, 
sedulous in improving the laws. Let us not omit, above all things, 
the splendid religious toleration, of which Prussia set so extraor- 
dinarily early an example to Europe. The Protestants whom 
Episcopal tyranny drove from Salzburg found warm hospitality 
among their northern brethren. While the professors of the Re- 
formed faith were denied civil status in France, and subjected to 
persecution of a mediwval bloodiness, one Christian was counted 
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exactly as another in Prussia. While England was revelling in the 
infliction of atrocious penal laws on her Catholic citizens, Prussia 
extended even to the abhorred Jesuit the shelter which was denied 
him in Spain and at Rome. The transfer of territory from Austria 
to Prussia meant the extension of toleration in that territory. Silesia, 
for instance, no sooner became Prussian, than the university of 
Breslau, whose advantages had hitherto been rigidly confined to Catho- 
lics, was at once compulsorily opened to Protestants and Catholics 
alike. In criticising Frederick’s despotism, let us recognise how 
much enlightenment, how much of what is truly modern, was to be 
found in the manner in which this despotic power was exercised, 
long before the same enlightened principles were accepted in other 
countries. 

We cannot understand the issues of the Seven Years War, nor 
indeed of the eighteenth century on any of its more important sides, 
without tolerably distinct ideas about the ages before and behind it, 
about the sixteenth century and the twenty-first; without ideas as 
to the conditions of the break-up of the Catholic and the feudal 
organisation, and, next, as to the attitude proper to be assumed, and 
the methods to be followed, in dealing with the more or less anarchic 
circumstances in which their break-up and its sequels leave us. 
There are two ways of regarding these questions. You may say, 
as Comte says, that the ultimate type of society, perfected on a basis 
of positive knowledge, will in the essential features of its constitution, 
correspond to the ancient or medieval constitution which it replaces ; 
because that gave the fullest possible satisfaction to those elements of 
human nature which are deepest and permanent, and to those social 
needs which must always press upon us; that anything which either 
seriously retards the dissolution of the old, or draws men aside from 
the road which leads on to the same organisation transformed, 
must therefore be an impediment in the way of the new society, and 
a peril to civilisation. Hence the mischievousness of Protestantism, 
Voltairism, and all the minor manifestations of the purely critical 
spirit, because they inspire their followers with a contempt, as mis- 
taken towards the past as it is pernicious for the future, for those 
fundamental principles of social stability and individual happiness to 
which alone we have to look for the establishment of a better order ; 
because they give to the unguided individual judgment the force and 
authority that can only come with safety from organisation and 
tradition, that: is from a certain definite form of shaping and express- 
ing the common judgment; and because, moreover, they tend 
directly and indirectly to detach effort from social aims and the pro- 
motion of the common weal, to the attainment of mean individual 
ambitions. In the same way, from this point of view, we should 
have to regard the acquisition of colonies, for instance, which was one 
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of the chief objects of Lord Chatham’s policy, as the mischievous 
transfer, in the interests of commercial cupidity, of an activity, 
hopefulness, and power, that ought to have been devoted to the 
solution of the growing social difficulties of Europe, and that should 
have been bent from a profoundly mean egotism, in the nation and 
the traders whose interest was the key of the policy, to a generous 
feeling for the public order. 

There is, however, another and a very different way of looking at 
all this. You cannot be sure, it is said, that the method of social 
advance is to be a return upon the old framework and the old lines; 
to be sure of this implies an impatient confidence that social forms 
have all been exhausted, or else an unsupported assumption that the 
present transitory form is so full of danger to the stability of civilisa- 
tion as to make the acceptance of almost any firm order better than 
the prolonged endurance of a social state which, on that theory, 
ought hardly be accounted much better than that of Bedouin Arabs. 
Is it not far wiser and safer to refrain from committing ourselves to 
a given type of social reconstruction, and to work forward patiently 
upon the only principle that can be received with entire assurance, 
that faithful cultivation of the intelligence, and open-minded in- 
vestigation of all that the intelligence may present to us, is the only 
certain method of not missing the surest and quickest road to the 
manifold improvements of which the fundamental qualities of human 
nature, as well as the relations of man in society, are susceptible ? 
There is no good ground for supposing that this steadfast regard to 
the fruitfulness and variety of the individual intelligence tends 
specially to lead to the concentration of energy upon individual 
aims; for what lesson does free intelligence teach us more constantly 
or more impressively than that man standing alone is impotent, that 
every unsocial act or sentiment tends to overthrow that collectivity 
of effort to which we owe all, and, most important of all, that this 
collectivity is most effectively secured by the just culture of the 
impulses and affections? No degree nor kind of organisation could 
lead us further than this, and ought it not to be the prime object 
and chief hope of those who think about society, that this truth shall 
stand rooted in every one’s own reason? If it does not so stand, you 
have no security for your spiritual organisation, and if it does, then 
you have no necessity. It is to the spread of this conviction, by the 
ever-pressing consciousness of urgent social circumstances, that we 
must look to suffuse industrial and egotistic energy with a truly 
moral and social sentiment. 

This is the point of view from which we may justly regard the 
violent change that was the result of the Seven Years War, as a 
truly progressive step. We cannot be as reasonably sure that the 
old conditions of men’s relations in society are, in whatever new 
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shape, destined to return, as we are sure that it was a good thing to 
prevent a feudal and Jesuitical government, like Austria, from 
retaining a purely obstructive power in Europe, and a feudal and 
Jesuitical government, like France, from establishing the same 
obstructive kind of power in America. The advantages of the final 
acquisition of America by Protestantism, and the decisive consolida- 
tion of Prussia, were not without alloy. History does not present us 
with these clean balances. It is not at all difficult to see the injurious 
elements in this victory of the northern powers, and nobody would 
be less willing than the present writer to accept either the Prussian 
polity of Frederick, or the commercial polity of England and her 
Western colonies, as final types of wholesome ‘social states. But the 
alternative was the triumph of a far worse polity than either, the 
polity of the Society of Jesus. 

Even those who claim our respect for the Jesuits as having in the 
beginning of their course served the very useful purpose of honestly 
administering that spiritual power which had fallen from the hands of 
the Popes, who had mischievously entered the ranks and followed 
the methods of temporal princes, do not deny that within a couple 
of generations they became a dangerous obstacle to the continuity of 
European progress. Indeed it is clear that they grew into the very 
worst element that has ever appeared in the whole course of European 
history, because their influence rested on a systematic compromise 
with moral corruption. They had barely seized the spiritual power 
in the Catholic countries, when it was perceived that as an engine of 
moral control their supposed power was no power at all; and that 
the only condition on which they could retain the honour and the 
politicai authority which were needful to them, was that they should 
connive at moral depravity. They had the education of the country 
in their hands, and from the confessor’s closet they pulled the wires 
which moved courts. There was no counter-force, for the mass of 
the people was dumb, ignorant, and fettered. Say what we will of 
the need for a spiritual power, the influence of the Jesuits by the 
middle of the eighteenth century was cutting off the very root of 
civilisation. This was the veritably Infamous. And this was the 
influence which the alliance of England and Prussia, a thing acci- 
dental enough to all appearance, successfully and decisively checked, 
because the triumph of the two northern powers was naturally the 
means of discrediting the Jesuit intrigues in the court of Versailles 
and elsewhere, and stripping them of those associations of political 
and material success which had hitherto stood to them in the stead 
of true spiritual credit and authority. The peace of 1763 had im- 
portant territorial consequences. Great Britain was assured of her 
possessions on the other side of the Atlantic. Prussia was assured 
of her position as an independent power in Europe. These things 
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were much. But the decisive repulse of the great Jesuitic organisa- 
tion was yet more. It was the more important side of the same facts, 
The very next year, after the treaties of Paris and Hubertsburg, the 
Society of Jesus was suppressed in France, and its property con- 
fiseated. Three years later it was expelled from Spain. Within ten 
years from the Peace of Paris it was abolished by the virtuous 
Clement XIV. In Canada, where the order had been extremely 
powerful,’ their authority vanished, and with it the prospect of 
establishing in the northern half of the new world those ideas of 
political absolutism and theological casuistry which were undoing the 
old. If this be a true description of the crisis, we can see sufficiently 
plain to what an extent Voltaire and Frederick, while they appeared 
to themselves to be fellow-workers only in the culture of the muses, 
were in fact unconsciously co-operating in a far mightier work. 
When the war was drawing to an end, and Frederick was likely to 
escape from the calamities which had so nearly overwhelmed him 
and his kingdom in irretrievable ruin, we find Voltaire writing to 
D’Alembert thus: ‘As for Luc,’ (the nickname borrowed for the 
King of Prussia from the ape with a trick of biting,) ‘though I 
ought to be full of resentment against him, yet I confess to you 
that in my quality of thinking creature and Frenchman, I am 
heartily content that a certain most devout House has not swallowed 
Germany up, and that the Jesuits don’t confess at Berlin. Supersti- 
tion is monstrously powerful towards the Danube.’* This was 
precisely the issue. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that Frederick consciously 
and formally recognised the ultimate ends of his policy. This 
} conscious recognition of the final destination of their work, imputed 
| to rulers, churchmen, poets, is mostly a figment invented by philo- 
\. sophers. Frederick thought nothing at all about the conformation 
of the European societies in the twentieth century. It was enough 
for him to make a strong and independent Prussia, without any firm 
vision, or indeed without any vision at all, of the effect which a 
strong and independent Prussia would finally have upon the readjust- 
ment of ideas and social forces in western civilisation. We are led 
to a false notion of history, and of all the conditions of political 
action and the development of nations, by attributing to statesmen 
deep and far-reaching sight of consequences, which only completed 
knowledge and some ingenuity enable those who live after to fit into 
a harmonious scheme. ‘Fate, for whose wisdom I entertain all 
imaginable reverence, often finds in Chance, by which it works, an 
instrument not over manageable.’® And the great ruler, knowing 
this, is content to abstain from playing Fate’s part, feeling his way 

(1) See M. Henri Martin’s Hist. de France, xv. p. 468. 
(2) Guvres, 75, p. 207. (3) Goethe. 
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slowly to the next step. His compass is only true for a very short 
distance, and his chart has marks for no long course. To make 
Prussia strong was the aim of Frederick’s life. Hence, although 
the real destiny of his policy was to destroy the house of Austria, he 
did not scruple in 1741 to offer to assist Maria Theresa with his best 
help against all the other invaders of the famous Pragmatic Sanction, 
which they had solemnly sworn to uphold. Afterwards and before 
the outbreak of the Seven Years War, he sought the alliance of 
France, but, happily for Europe, not until after Kaunitz and Maria 
Theresa had already secured that blind and misguided power, thus 
driving him into an alliance with Great Britain. And so chance did 
the work of fate after all. 

It may be said that such a view of the operation of the great 
forces of the world is destructive of all especial respect and gratitude 
towards the eminent men, of whom chance and fate have made mere 
instruments. What becomes of hero-worship, if your hero after all 
only half knew whither he sought to go, and if those achievements 
which have done such powerful service were not consciously directed 
towards the serviceable end? We can only answer that it is not the 
office of history to purvey heroes, nor always to join appreciation of 
a set of complex effects with veneration for this or that performer. 
For such veneration, if it is to be an intelligent mood, implies insight 
into the inmost privacy of aim and motive, and this insight in the 
case of those whom circumstance raises on a towering pedestal we 
can hardly ever count with assurance on finding faithful and 
authentic. History is perhaps not less interesting, for not being 
distorted into a new hagiographa. 

It is equally unwarranted to put into I'rederick’s mind conscious 
ideas as to the type of monarchy proper for Europe, in the epoch of 
passage from old systems. Once more, he thought of his own country 
and his own country only, in all those wise measures of internal 
government which have been so unjustly and so childishly thrust by 
historians into the second place behind his exploits as a soldier, as if 
the civil activity of the period between 1763, when peace was made, 
and 1786, when he died, was not fully as remarkable in itself and 
fully as momentous in its results as the military activity of the 
period between 1763 and 1740. There is in men of the highest 
governing capacity, like Richelieu, or Napoleon, or Frederick, an 
instinct for good order and regular administration. They insist upon 
it for its own sake, independently of its effects either on the hap- 
piness of subjects, or on the fundamental policy and march of things. 
If Frederick had acceded to the supreme power in a highly civilised 
country, he would have been equally bent on imposing his own will 
and forcing the administration into the exact grooves prescribed by 
himself, and the result would have been as pestilent there, as it was 
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beneficial in a backward and semi-barbarous country such as Prussia 
was in his time. This good internal ordering was no more than a 
part of the same simple design which shaped his external policy. 
He had to make a nation, and its material independence in the face 
of Austria and Russia was not more a part of this process than 
giving it the great elements of internal well-being, equal laws, just 
administration, financial] thrift, and stimulus and encouragement to 
industry. Such an achievement as the restoration of the germs of 
order and prosperity which Frederick so rapidly brought about after 
the appalling ruin which seven years of disastrous war had effected, 
is unmatched in the history of human government. Well might 
he pride himself, as we know that he did, on replacing this social 
chaos by order, more than on Rossbach or Leuthen. Above all, 
he never forgot the truth which every statesman ought to have 
burning in letters of fire before his eyes; ‘I am the procurator of / 
the poor.’ 

It commits us to no general theory of government, to recognise 
the merits of Frederick’s internal administration. They constitute 
a special case, to be judged by its own conditions. We may safely 
go so far as to say that in whatever degree the social state of a 
nation calls for active government, whether as the people of the 
American Union boast of themselves they need no government, or 
whether as is the case in Great Britain the wretched lives of the 
poor beneath the combined cupidity and heartless want of thought of 
the rich cry aloud for justice, in this degree it is good that the states- 
men called to govern should be in that capacity of Frederick’s type, 
conceding all freedom to thought, but energetic in the use of power 
as trustees for the whole nation against special classes. To meet com- 
pletely the demands of their office, they should have what Frederick 
neither had nor could under the circumstances of his advent and 
the time be expected to have, a firm conviction that the highest 
ultimate end of all kingship is to enable nations to dispense with 
that organ of national life, and to fit them for a spontaneous initiative 
and free control in the conduct of their own affairs. 

Let us be careful to remember that, if Frederick was a great ruler 
in the positive sense, he sprang from the critical school. The tradi- 
tions of his house were strictly Protestant, his tutors were Calvinistic 
refugees, and his personal predilections had from his earliest youth 
been enthusiastically Voltairean. May we not count it among the 
claims of the critical philosophy to a place among the leading pro- 
gressive influences in western history, that it tended to produce 
statesmen of this positive type? I do not know of any period of 
corresponding length that can produce such a group of active, wise, 
and truly positive statesmen, as existed in Europe between 1760 and 
and 1780. Besides Frederick, we have Turgot in France, Pombal 
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in Portugal, Charles III. and D’Aranda in Spain. The three greatest, 
at any rate, of these extraordinary men drew inspiration from the 
centre of the critical school. D’Aranda had mixed much with the 
Voltairean circle while in Paris. Pombal, in so many respects one 
of the most powerful and resolute ministers that has ever held office in 
Europe, had been for some time in England, and was a warm admirer 
of Voltaire. The famous school of Italian publicists, whose specula- 
tions bore such glorious fruit in the humane legislation of Leopold 
of Tuscany, and had so large a share in that code with which the 
name of the brutal Napoleon has become fraudulently associated,— 
these excellent thinkers found their oracles in that critical philosophy 
of which we are so unjustly bidden to think only in connection with 
shallow and reckless destruction. The application of reason to the 
amelioration of the social condition was the device of the great rulers 
of this time, and the father and inspirer of this device was that Vol- 
taire who is habitually presented to us as a mere mocker. 
Psychologues like Sulzer might declare that the scourge of right 
thinking was to be found in ‘those philosophers, who, more used to 
sallies of wit than to deep reasoning, assume that they have over- 
thrown by a single smart trope truths only to be known by com- 
bining a multitude of observations, ‘so delicate and difficult that we 
cannot grasp them without the aid of the firmest attention.’’ How 
many of these so-called truths were anything but sophistical proposi- 
tions, the products of intellectual ingenuity run riot, without the 
smallest bearing either on positive science or social well-being ? And 
is it not rather an abuse of men’s willingness to take the profundity 
of metaphysics on trust, that any one who has formulated a metaphy- 
sical proposition with due technicality of sounding words, has a claim 
to arrest the serious attention of every busy passer-by, and to throw on 
this innocent and laudable person the burden of disproof? If Duns 
Scotus or St. Thomas Aquinas had risen from the dead, Voltaire 
would very properly have declined a bout of school dialectic with 
these famous shades, because he was living in the century of the 
Encyclopedia, when the exploration of things and the improvement 
of institutions had taken the place of subtle manipulation of unveri- 
fied words, important as that process had once been in the intellectual 
development of Europe. He was equally wise in declining to throw 
more than a trope or sprightly sally in the direction of people who 
dealt only in the multiplication of metaphysical Abracadabras, It 
was his task to fix the eyes of men upon action. In the sight of 
Lutheran or Wolfian conjurers with words, this was egregious shal- 
lowness. Strangely enough they thought it the climax of philoso- 
phic profundity to reconcile their natural spiritualism with the super- 
natural spiritualism of the scriptures, and rationalistic theism with 


(1) Bartholmess, ii. 111. 
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the historic theism of revelation." Voltaire repudiated the super- 
natural and historic half of this incongruous combination, and in 
doing so showed a far profounder logic than the cloudiest and most 
sonorous of his theologic-metaphysical critics. We may call him 
negative and destructive on this account, if we please, yet surely the 
abnegation of barren and inconsistent speculation, and of fruitless 
effort to seize a vain abstract universality, was a very meritorious 
trait in a man who did not stop here, but by every means, by poetry, 
history, biography, and by the manifestation of his vivid personal 
interests, drew every one, who was within the sphere of his attraction, 
to the consideration of social action as the first fact for the firm 
attention of the leaders of mankind. 

It may be said that even from this side Voltaire was destructive 
only, and undoubtedly owing to the circumstances of the time, the 
destructive side seemed to predominate in his social influence. 
To say this, however, is not to bring an end to the matter. 
The truth is that no negative thinking can stop at the negative 
point. To teach men to hate superstition and injustice is a sure, if 
an indirect, way of teaching them to seck after their opposites. 
Voltaire could only shake obscurantist institutions by appealing to 
man’s love of light, and the love of light, once stirred, leads far. He 
appealed to reason, and it was reason in Frederick and the others, 
which had quickened and strengthened the love of good order, that 
produced the striking reforming spirit which moved through the 
eighteenth century, until the reaction against French revolutionary 
violence arrested its progress. It is one of the most difficult questions 
in all history to determine whether the change from the old order to 
the new, has been damaged or advanced by that most memorable 
arrest of the work of social renovation in the hands of sovereign 
and traditional governments, administered by wise statesmen with 
due regard to traditional spirit; and how far the passionate efforts 
of these classes, whose only tradition is a tradition of squalor and 
despair, have driven the possessors of superior material power back 
into obstructive trepidation. The question is more than difficult, it 
is in our generation insoluble, because the movement is wholly 
incomplete. But whether the French outbreak from 1789 to 1794 
may prove to have been the starting-point of a new society, or only 
to have been a detrimental interruption and parent of interruptions 
to stable movement forwards, we have in either case to admit that 
there was a most vigorous attempt made, between the middle of the 
century and the fall of French monarchy, in all the chief countries 
in Europe, to improve government and to perfect administration; that 
Frederick of Prussia was the author of the most permanently suc- 
cessful of these endeavours; and that Frederick learnt to break loose 
from dark usage, to prefer equity of administration, to abandon 
(1) See Bartholmess, i. 168, 
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religious superstition, and to insist on tolerance, from the only effec- 
tive moral and intellectual masters he ever had—first the French 
Calvinists, and then the French critical school, with Voltaire for 
chief. It is true, as we shall presently see, that an important change 
in the spirit of French writers was marked by the Encyclopzdia, 
which was so much besides being critical. But then this famous 
work only commenced in the year when Voltaire reached Berlin, and 
Frederick’s character had received its final shape long before that 
time. With the exception of Voltaire, D’Alemberi was the only 
really eminent Frenchman whose work ever struck him, and we are 
even conscious in comparing his letters to these two eminent men, of 
a certain seriousness and deferential respect towards the later friend, 
which never marked his relations with Voltaire after the early days 
of youthful enthusiasm. Frederick’s admiration for France, indeed, 
has been somewhat over-stated by French writers, and by those of 
our own country who have taken their word for granted. ‘ Your 
nation,’ Frederick once wrote to Voltaire, ‘is the most inconsequent 
in all Europe. It abounds in bright intelligence, but has no con- 
sistency in its ideas. This is how it appears through all its history. 
There is really an indelible character imprinted on it. The only 
exception in a long succession of reigns is to be found in a few years 
of Lewis XIV. The reign of Henry IV. was neither tranquil enough 
nor long enough for us to take that into account. During the admi- 
nistration of Richelieu, we observe some consistency of design, and 
some nerve in execution; but in truth they are uncommonly short 
epochs of wisdom in so longa chronicle of madnesses. Again, France 
has been able to produce men like Descartes or Malebranche, but no 
Leibnitz, no Lockes, no Newtons. On the other hand, for taste, you 
surpass all other nations, and I will surely range myself under your 
standards in all that regards delicacy of dinccrumsent, and the judi- 
cious and scrupulous choice between real beauties, and those which 
are only apparent. That is a great point in polite letters, but it is 
not everything.’* Frederick, however, could never endure the least 
hint that he was not a perfect Frenchman in the order of polite 
letters. The article on Prussia in the Encyclopedia was full of the 
most flattering eulogies of his work as a soldier and an administrator, 
and even contained handsome praise for his writings, but Diderot, 
the author of this part of the article, delicately suggested that a year 
or two in the Faubourg St. Honoré would perhaps have dispersed the 
few grains of Berlin sand which hindered the perfect purity of note 
of that admirable flute. Frederick, who had hitherto been an ardent 
reader of the Encyclopaedia, never opened another volume. 


We can understand Voltaire’s character without wading through 


(1) Quvres de Voltaire, 73, p. 836. 
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the slough of mean scandals which sprung up like gross fungi 
during his stay at Berlin. Who need remember that Frederick 
spoke of his illustrious guest, as an orange of which when one 
has squeezed the juice one throws away the skin? Or how Vol- 
taire retorted by speaking of his illustrious host, whose royal 
verses he had to correct, as a man sending his dirty linen to him 
to wash? or, still worse, as a compound of Julius Cesar and the 
Abbé Cotin? Nor need we examine into stories, suspicious pro- 
ducts of Berlin malice, how Frederick stopped his guest’s supply 
of sugar and chocolate, and how Voltaire put his host’s candle-ends 
into his pocket. It is enough to know that the king and the poet 
gradually lost their illusions, and forgot that life was both too short 
and too valuable to waste in vain efforts of making believe that an 
illusion is cther than it is. Voltaire took a childish delight in his 
gold key and his star, and in supping as an intimate with a king 
who had won five battles. His life was at once free and occupied;y 
the two conditions of happy existence. He worked diligently at) 
his Siéele de Louis XIV., and diverted himself with operas, 
comedies, and great entertainments, among affable queens, charming 
princesses, and handsome maids of honour. Yet he could not forget 
the saying, which had been so faithfully carried to him, of the orange- 
skin. He declared that he was like the man who fell from the top 
of a high tower, and finding himself softly supported in the air, cried 
out, Good, if it only lasts. Or he was like a husband, striving hard 
to persuade himself of the fidelity of a suspected wife. He had fits 
of violent nostalgia. ‘Iam writing to you by the side of a stove, 
with drooping head and heavy heart, looking on to the River Spree, 
because the Spree falls into the Elbe, the Elbe into the sea, and the 
sea receives the Seine, and our Paris house is near this River Seine, 
and I say, why am I in this palace, in this cabinet looking into this 
Spree, and not in our own chimney-corner? . . . . How my happi- 
ness is poisoned, how short is life! What wretchedness to seek 
happiness far from you; and what remorse, if one finds it away from 
you.’* This was to Madame Denis, his niece, but a Christmas in 
the Berlin barrack made even an ugly coquette in Paris attractive 
and homely. We may imagine with what tender regrets he would 
look back upon the old days at Cirey. 

Even in respect of the very mischief from which he had fled, the 
detraction and caballing of the envious, he was hardly any better 
off at Berlin than he had been at Paris. D’Argental, one of the 
wisest of his friends, had forewarned him of this. ‘ You have fled 
from enemies whom at any rate you never saw, only to find other 
enemies with whom you have to live day after day.’ This was 





(1) Corr. 1751. Guvres, 64, p. 524. 
(2) Corr. Giuvres, 64, p. 453. 
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exactly what came to pass. Voltaire often compared the system of 
life at Berlin and Potsdam to that of a convent, half military, half 
literary. The vices of conventual life came with its other features, 
and among these vices jealousy, envy, and malice. The tale-bearer, 
that constant parasite of such societies, had exquisite opportunities, 
and for a susceptible creature like Voltaire the result was unsur- 
passedly fatal. The nights and suppers of the gods became, in his 
own phrase, suppers of Damocles. Alexander the Great was trans- 
formed into the tyrant Dionysius. The famous Diatribe of Doctor 
Akakia (autumn, 1752) brought matters to a climax, because its 
publication was supposed to show marked defiance of the king’s 
wishes. 

Maupertuis had been one of the earliest and most strenuous 
Newtonians in France, and had at his own personal risk helped to 
corroborate the truth of the new system. In 1735 the zeal for 
experimental science which was so remarkable a trait in this century 
of many-sided intellectual activity, induced the Academy of Sciences 
to despatch an expedition to take the actual measure of a degree 
of meridian below the equator, and the curious and indefati- 
gable De la Condamine—one of the most ardent men of that 
ardent time—with two other inquirers went to Peru. In 1736, 
Maupertuis and Clairaut under the same auspices started for the 
North Pole, where after undergoing the severest hardships, they 
succeeded in measuring their degree, and verifying by observation 
Newton’s demonstration of the oblate figure of the earth, a verifica- 
tion that was further completed by La Caille’s voyage to the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1750.’ Maupertuis commemorated his share in this 
excellent work by having a portrait of himself executed, in which 
the palm of a hand gently flattens the north pole. He was 
extremely courageous and extremely vain. His costume was 
eccentric and affected, his temper more jealous and arbitrary than 
comports with the magnanimity of philosophers, and his manner 
more gloomily solemn than the conditions of human life can ever 
justify. With all his absurdities, he was a man of real abilities, and 
of a solidity of character beyond that of any of his countrymen at 
Frederick’s court. I would rather live with him, Frederick wrote 
to the princess Wilhelmina, than with Voltaire ; ‘his character is 
surer,’ which in itself was saying little. But then, the moment he 
came into collision with Voltaire his absurdities became the most 
important thing about him, because it was precisely these which 
Voltaire was sure to drag into unsparing prominence. In old days 
they had been good friends, and a letter still remains, mournfully 
testifying to the shallowness of men’s sight into the roots of their 
relations with others ; it closes by bidding Maupertuis be sure that 


(1) See Whewell’s Hist. Ind. Sci. bk. vii. ch. 4, § 7. 
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Voltaire will love him all the days of his life." The causes of their 
collision were obvious enough. As Frederick said, ‘Of two French- 
men in the same court, one must perish.’ Maupertuis from the 
heights of the exact sciences, probably despised Voltaire as a 
scribbler, while Voltaire, with a heart flowing over with gaicty and 
vivacity, assuredly counted Maupertuis arbitrary, ridiculously solemn, 
and something of an impostor. The compliances of society, he said 
of the President of the Berlin Academy, are not problems that he is 
fond of solving. Maupertuis acted to Konig, in the matter of an 
academic or discoverer’s quarrel, in a way that struck Voltaire, and 
all men since, as tyrannical, unjust, and childish, all in one. He 
unhappily wrote a book which gave Voltaire such an excuse for 
punishing the author’s injustice to Konig as even Voltaire’s spleen 
could hardly have hoped for, and the result was the wittiest and 
most pitiless of all the purely personal satires in the world. The 
temptation was certainly irresistible. 

Maupertuis, as has been said, was courageous and venturesome, and 
this venturesomeness being uncorrected by the severe discipline of a 
large body of accurate positive knowledge, such as Clairaut and 
Lagrange possessed, led him into some worse than equivocal specula- 
tion. He was in the depths of the metaphysical stage, and deve- 
loped physical theories out of abstract terms. Of some of these 
theories, the worst that could be said was they were wholly unproved. 
He advanced the hypothesis, for instance, that all the animal species 
sprang from some first creature, prototype of all creatures since. 
Others of his theories were right in idea, but wrong in form, and 
without even an attempt at verification : the famous principle of the 
Minimum of Action, for instance, in spite of the truth at the bottom 
of it, was valueless and confused, until Lagrange connected it with 
fundamental dynamic principles, generalised it, and cleared the un- 
supported metaphysical notions out of it.” All this, however, was 
wise and Newtonic compared with the ideas promulgated in the 
Philosophic Letters, on which the wicked Akakia so swiftly pounced. 
Here were ideas which it needed more audacity to broach, than to 
face the frosts and snows of Lapland; strange theories that in a 
certain state of exaltation of the soul one may foresee the future; 
that if the expiration of vital force could only be prevented, the 
body might be kept alive for hundreds of years; that by careful dis- 
section of the brains of giants, Patagonian and other, we should 
ascertain something of the composition of the mind; that a Latin 
town if it were established (and this was not an original idea) would 
be a good means of teaching the Latin language ; that it would be a 
a good thing to isolate a number of infants, and bring them up together 








(1) Guvres, 64, p. 53. 
(2) See Comte’s Phil. Pos. i. 525—9, 
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from the earliest age, to see what language they would speak. Vol- 
taire knew exactly what kind of malicious gravity and feigned 
respect would surround this amazing performance and its author with 
inextinguishable laughter, and his thousand turns and tropes cut 
deep into Maupertuis like thrice-sharpened swords. 

Voltaire was not by scientific training competent to criticise Mau- 
pertuis. This is true, but then Voltaire had what in such cases dis- 
pensed with special competence, a preternatural gift of detecting an 
impostor, and we must add that here as in every other case his anger 
was set aflame not by intellectual vapidity, but by what he counted 
gross wrong. Maupertuis had acted with despotic injustice towards 
Konig, and Voltaire resolved to punish him. This is perhaps the 
only side of that world-famous and truly wretched fray which it is 
worth our while to remember, besides its illustration of the general 
moral that active interest in public affairs is the only sure safeguard 
against the inhuman egotism, otherwise so nearly inevitable, and n 
any wise so revolting, of men of letters and men of science. 

Frederick took the side of the President of his Academy, and had 
Doctor Akakia publicly burnt within earshot of its author’s quarters. 
Voltaire had long been preparing for the end, by depositing his 
funds in the hands of the Duke of Wurtemberg, and by other steps, 
which had come to the king’s ears, and had by no means smoothed 
matters.’ He sees now that the orange has been squeezed, and that it 
is his business to think of saving the skin. Ile draws up for his own 
instruction, he said, a pocket dictionary of terms in use with kings : 
‘My friend means my slave, my dear friend means that you are more 
than indifferent to me; understand by I will make you happy, I will 
endure you, as long as I have need of you ; sup with me to-night means I 
will make fun of you to-night.* Voltaire, though he had been, and 
always was, the most graceful of courtiers, kept to his point, and 
loudly gave Frederick to understand that in literary disputes he 
recognised no kings. An act of tyranny had been committed 
towards Konig, who was his friend, and nothing would induce him 
to admit either that it was anything else, or that it was other than 
just to have held up the tyrant to the laughter of Europe. 

Frederick was profoundly irritated, and the terms in which he 
writes of his French Virgil as an ape who ought to be flogged for 
his tricks, a man worse than many who have been broken on the 
wheel, a creature who may deserve a statue for his poetry but who 
certainly deserves chains for his conduct, seem to imply a quite special 
mortification and resentment. He had no doubt a deep and haughty 
contempt for all these angers of celestial minds. ‘The cabals of 
men of letters,’ he wrote to Voltaire, ‘seem to me the lowest depth 
of degradation.’* And he would fain have flung a handful of dust 


(1) Corr. 1752. Cuvres, 65, p. 114, 126, &e. 
(2) Ib. p. 138. (8) Desn. 394. 
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on the furious creatures. After three months of vain effort to achieve 
the impossible, Voltaire being only moderately compliant, the king 
gave him leave to depart, though with a sort of nominal understand- 
ing, for politeness sake, that there was to be a speedy return. 
(March, 1753.) 

Voltaire, however, was not a man in whose breast the flame of 
resentment flickered away in politeness, until his adversary had 
humbled himself. Though no one ever so systematically convinced 
himself each day for thirty years that he was on the very point of 
death, no one was less careful to measure the things that were worth 
doing from the point of view of a conventional Memento mori. 
Nobody spoke about dying so much, nor thought about it so little. 
The first use he made of his liberty was to shoot yet another bolt at 
Maupertuis from Leipzig, more piercing than any that had gone 
before. Frederick now in his turn abandoned the forms of polite- 
ness, and the renowned episode of Frankfort took place. Voltaire, 
on reaching Frankfort, was required by the Prussian resident in the 
free city to surrender his court decorations, and, more important 
than these, a certain volume of royal verse, containing the Palladium, 
a poem of indecencies which were probably worse than those of the 
Pucelle, because an indecent German must be worse than an indecent 
Frenchman. The poems, however, were what was far worse than in- 
decent in F'rederick’s eyes; they were impolitic, for they contained bitter 
sarcasm on sovereigns whom he might be glad to have, and one of 
whom he did actually have, on his side in the day of approaching 
storm. Various delays and unlucky mishaps occurred, and Voltaire 
underwent a kind of imprisonment for some five weeks (May 31— 
July 7) under extremely mortifying and humiliating circumstances. 
There was on the one part an honest, punctual, methodic, rather dull 
Prussian subordinate, anxious above all other things in the world, 
not excepting respect for genius and respect for law, to obey the 
injunctions of his master from Berlin. On the other part Voltaire, 
whom we know; excitable as a demon, burning with fury against 
enemies who were out of his reach, now that he had spent all his 
ammunition of satire upon them, only half understanding what was 
said to him in a strange tongue, mad with fear lest Frederick meant to 
keep him after all. It would need the singer of the battle of the 
frogs and mice to do justice to this five-weeks tragi-comedy. A 
bookseller with whom he had had feuds years before injudiciously 
came either to pay his respects, or to demand some peddling arrears 
of money ; the furious poet and philosopher rushed up to his visitor and 
inflicted a stinging box on the ear, while Collini, his Italian secre- 
tary, hastily offered the intrepid consolation to Van Duren, ‘Sir, you 
have received a box on the ear from one of the greatest men in the 
world.’ <A clerk came to settle this affair or that, and Voltaire 
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rushed towards him with click of pistol, the friendly Collini again 
interfering to better purpose by striking up the hand that had 
written A/érope, and was on the point of shooting a clerk. We need 
not go into the minute circumstance of the Frankfort outrage. Frey- 
tag, the subordinate, clearly overstrained his instructions, and his 
excess of zeal in detaining and harassing Voltaire can only be laid 
indirectly to Frederick’s charge. ut Frederick is responsible, as 
every principal is, who launches an agent in a lawless and tyrannic 
course. The German Varnhagen has undoubtedly shown that Vol- 
taire’s account, witty and diverting as it is, is not free from many 
misrepresentations, and some tolerably deliberate lies. French writers 
have as undoubtedly shown that the detention of a French citizen 
by a Prussian agent in a Free Town of the Empire was a distinct 
and outrageous illegality." We, who are fortunately not committed 
by the exigencies of patriotism to close our eyes to either half of the 
facts, may with facile impartiality admit both halves. Voltaire, 
though fundamentally a man of exceptional truth, was by no means 
incapable of a lie, when his imagination was hot, and Frederick was 
by no means incapable of an outrage upon law, when law stood 
between him and his purpos*._ I’re‘lerick’s subordinates had no right 
to detain Voltaire at all, anc tliey had no right to allow themselves 
to be provoked by his impatiense into the infliction of even small 
outrages upon him and his insuiflerable niece. On the other hand, if 
Voltaire had been a sort of Benjamin Franklin, if he had possessed a 
well-regulated mind, a cool and gentle temper, a nice sense of the ex- 
pedient, then the most grotesque scene of a life in which there was 
too much of grotesque would not have been acted as it was, to the 
supreme delight of those miserable souls who love to contemplate the 
follies of the wise. 

Any reader who takes the trouble to read the documents affecting 
this preposterous brawl at Frankfort between a thoroughly subordinate 
German and the most insubordinate Frenchman that ever lived, this 
adventure, as its victim called it, of Cimbrians and Sicambrians, will 
be rather struck by the extreme care with which Frederick impresses 
on the persons concerned the propriety of having Voltaire’s written 
and signed word, for such paris of the transaction as needed official 
commemoration. In one place he expressly insists that a given 
memorandum should be written by Voltaire’s own hand from top to 
bottom. This precaution, which seems so strange in a king ‘ who 
had won five battles,’ dealing with the author of a score of tragedies, 
an epic, and many other fine things, sprang in truth from no desire 
to cast a wanton slight on Voltaire’s honour, but from the painful 
knowledge that the author of the fine things was not above tampering 

(1) Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et Fré7évir, Cc. 9 and 10. Carlyle’s Frederick, bk. xvi. 
ch. xii. 
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with papers and denying the patent superscriptions. Voltaire’s visit 
had not been of long duration, before the lawsuit with Abraham 
Hirschel disclosed too clearly two serious facts; first, that he had 
interpolated matter to his own advantage in a document already 
signed by his adversary, thus making the Jew to have signed what 
he had signed not; and second, that when very hard pushed he did 
not swerve from a false oath, any more than his great enemy, the 
Apostle Peter, had done.’ Frederick had remembered all this, just 
as every negotiator who had to deal with Frederick remembered that 
the great king was not above such infamies as Klein-Schnellendorf, 
nor such baseness as filching away with his foot a letter that had 
slipped unseen from an ambassador’s pocket.’ 

And so there was an end, if not of correspondence, yet of that 
friendship which, after all, had always belonged rather to the spoken 
order than to the deep unspeakable. There was now cynical hoarse- 
voiced contempt on the one side, and fierce, reverberating, small 
fury on the other. The spectacle and the sound are distressing to 
those who crave dignity and admission of the serious in the relations 
of men with one another, as well as some sense of the myriad 
indefinable relations which encompass us unawares, giving colour 
and perspective to those other and definable bonds. One would 
rather that even in their estrangement there had been some grace 
and firmness and self-control, and that at least the long-cherished 
illusion had faded away worthily, as when one bids farewell to a 
friend whom a perverse will carries from us over unknown seas until 
a far day, and we know not if we shall see his face any more. It 
jars on us that the moon which has climbed into the night and 
moved like sound of music over heath and woodland, should finally 
set ina grey swamp amid the harsh croaking of amphibians. But 
the intimacy between Frederick and Voltaire had perhaps been 
always most like the theatre moon. 

We may know what strange admixture of distrust, contempt, and 
tormenting reminiscence, mingled with the admiration of these two 
men for one another’s genius, from the bitterness which occasionally 
springs up in the midst of their most graceful and amicable letters. 
For instance, this is Voltaire to Frederick ; ‘You have already done 
me ill enough ; you put me wrong for ever with the King of France; 
you made me lose my offices and pensions; you used me shamefully 
at Frankfort, me and an innocent woman, who was dragged through 
the mud and thrown into gaol; and now, while honouring me with 
letters, you mar the sweetness of this consolation by bitter reproaches. 
. . . The greatest harm that your works have done, is in the excuse 

(1) See Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et Frédéric, pp. 124—58, including a facsimile of the 


fraudulently altered agreement. Also Carlyle’s Frederick, bk. xvi. ch. vii. 
(2) Carlyle’s Frederick, bk. xiii. ch. v. 
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they have given to the enemies of philosophy throughout Europe to 
say, “‘ These philosophers cannot live in peace, and they cannot live 
together. Here is a king who does not believe in Jesus Christ; he 
invites to his court a man who does not believe in Jesus Christ, and 
he uses him ill; there is no humanity in these pretended philo- 
sophers, and God punishes them by means of one another.” .... 
Your admirable and solid wisdom is spoiled by the unfortunate 
pleasure you have always had in seeing the humiliation of other men, 
and in saying and writing stinging things to them, a pleasure most 
unworthy of you, all the more so as you are raised above them 
by your rank and by your unique talents.’’ To which the king 
answers that he is fully aware how many faults he has, and what 
great faults they are; that he does not treat himself very gently, 
and that in dealing with himself he pardons nothing. As fer 
Voltaire’s conduct, it would not have been endured by any other 
philosopher. ‘If you had not had to do with a man madly 
enamoured of: your fine genius, you would not have got off so well 
with anybody else. Consider all that as done with, and never let me 
hear again of that wearisome niece, who has not so much merit as 
her uncle, with which to cover her defects. People talk of the 
servant of Moliére, but nobody will ever speak of the niece of 
Voltaire.’ 

The poet had talked, after his usual manner, of being old and 
worn out, and tottering on the brink of the grave. ‘Why, you 
are only sixty-two,’ said Frederick, ‘and your soul is full of 
that fire which animates and sustains the body. You will bury 
me and half the present generation. You will have the delight 
of making a spiteful couplet on my tomb.’* Voltaire did not. 
make a couplet, but he wrote a prose lampoon on the king’s pri- 
vate life, which is one of the bitterest libels that malice ever 
prompted, and from which the greater part of Europe has been 
content to borrow its idea of the character of Frederick.’ This was 
vengeance enough even for Voltaire. 

It was not surprising that Voltaire did not return to Paris. This 
correspondence during his residence at Berlin attests in every page 
of it how bitterly he resented the cabals of ignoble men of letters, 
and the insolence of ignoble men of authority. ‘If I had been in 
Paris this Lent,’ he wrote in 1752, ‘I should have been hissed in 
town, and made sport of at court, and the Siécle de Louis XIV. 
would have been denounced, as smacking of heresy, as daring, and 
full of ill significance. I should have had to go to defend myself in 
the ante-room of the lieutenant of police. The officers would say, as 


(1) Guvres, 73 and 830. (1760.) 
(2) Ib. pp. €835—7. 
(8) Printed in vol. i. of the Baudouin edition, as Mémoires pour servir ad la vie de 
M. Voltaire, p. 212. 
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they saw me pass, There is a man who belongs tous... ... No, my 
friend, qui bene latuit, bene vizit.’* With most just anger, he con- 
trasted German liberality with the tyrannical suspicion of his own 
government. The Emperor, he says, made no difficulty in permit- 
ting the publication of a book in which Leopold was called a coward. 
Holland gave free circulation to. statements that the Dutch are 
ingrates and that their trade is perishing. He was allowed to 
print under the eyes of the King of Prussia that the Great Elector 
abased himself uselessly before Lewis XIV., and resisted him as 
uselessly. It was only in France where permission was refused for 
an eulogy of Lewis XIV. and of France, and that, because he had 
been neither base enough nor foolish enough to disfigure his eulogy 
either by shameful silences or cowardly misrepresentations.? The 
imprisonment of Lenglet Dufresnoy, an old man of seventy, nine 
years before this, for no worse offence than publishing a supplement 
to De Thou’s history, had made a deep impression on Voltaire.? He 
would have been something lower than human, if he had forgotten 
the treatment which he had himself received at the hands of the most 
feeble and infamous government that ever was endured by a civilised 
people. 

So he found his way to Geneva, then and until 1815 an indepen- 
dent republic or municipality. There he made himself two her- 
mitages, one for summer, called the Délices, a short distance from 
the spot where the Arve falls into the Rhone, and the other near 
Lausanne (Monrion) for winter. Here, he says, I see from my bed 
this glorious lake, which bathes a hundred gardens at the foot of my 
terrace; which forms on right and left a stream of a dozen leagues, 
and a calm sea in front of my windows; and which waters the fields 
of Savoy, crowned with the Alps in the distance.* ‘You write to 
me,’ replied D’Alembert, ‘from your bed, whence you command ten 
leagues of the lake, and I answer you from my hole, whence I com- 
mand a patch of sky, three ells long.’® To poor D’Alembert the 
name of the famous lake was fraught with evil associations, for he 
had just published his too veracious article on Geneva in the Ency- 
clopsedia, in which he paid the clergy of that city the unwelcome 
compliment that they were the most logical of all Protestants, for 
they were Socinians ; and he was now paying the penalty of men 
who stir up angry hives. 

The enjoyment which Voltaire had now and for twenty years to 


(1) Corr. 65, p. 28. Cf. also p. 83. 

(2) Ib. p. 15. 

(3) Foisset’s Corres. de Voltaire avec de Brosses, &c., p. 318. Also Corr. 1757. Guvres, 
66, pp. 1—50 passim. 

(4) Corr. 1743. uv. 63, p. 131. A very long and careful list of the oppressions 
practised on writers in this reign is given in Mr. Buckle’s Hist. of Civilization, i. 675— 
681. 

(9) @ucres, 75, p. 61. 
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come in his noble landscape, and which he so often commemorates in 
his letters, is a proof that may be added to others, of the injustice of 
the common idea that the Voltairean school of the eighteenth century 
were specially insensible to the picturesque. Morellet, for instance, 
records his delight and wonder at the Alps and the descent into 
Italy in terms quite as warm, if much less profuse, as those of the 
most impressible modern tourist.’ And Voltaire finds the liveliest 
pleasure in the natural sights and objects around him, though they 
never quickened in him those brooding moods of egoistic introspec- 
tion and deep-questioning contemplation in which Jean Jacques, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, and Sénancour, found a sort of refuge from 
their own desperate impotency of will and of material activity. 
Voltaire never felt this impotency. As the very apostle of action, 
how should he have felt it? It pleased him in the first few months 
of his settlement in new scenes to borrow some of Frederick’s talk 
about the bestial folly of the human race, and the absurdity of trou- 
bling oneself about it ; but what was a sincere devilishness in the king, 
was in Voltaire only a bit of cant, the passing affectation of an hour. 
The dramatist whose imagination had produced so long a series of 
dramas of situation, the historian who had been attracted by such 
labours as those of Charles XII. of Sweden and Peter the Great of 
Russia, as well as by the achievements of the illustrious men who 
adorned the age of Lewis XIV., proved himself of far too objective 
and positive a temperament to be capable of that egoistic despair of 
action, that paralysing lack of confidence in will, which drove men 
of other humour and other experience, forlorn into the hermit’s caves 
of a new Thebaid. Voltaire’s ostentatious enjoyment of his landscape 
and his garden was only the expansion of a seafarer, who after a 
stormful voyage, finds himself in a fair haven. 

Besides Les Délices and Lausanne, he purchased from the Pre- 
sident de Brosses a life interest in Tourney, and in the same 
year he bought the lordship of Ferney, close by. He was thus a 
citizen of Geneva, of Berne, and of France, ‘for philosophers ought 
to have two or three holes underground against the hounds who 
chase them.’ If the dogs of France should hunt him, he could 
take shelter in Geneva. If the dogs of Geneva began to bay, he 
could run into France. By-and-by this consideration of safety grew 
less absorbing, and all was abandoned except Ferney; a name that 
will always remain associated with those vigorous and _ terrible 
assaults upon the Infamous, which first definitely opened when 
Voltaire became the lord of this little domain. 

Eprror. 


(1) Mémoires, i. ch. iii. p. 55. 
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In the complication of human destinies, can there arise a more 
deplorable conjuncture than when the rescue of a friend by a friend 
involves some sacrifice such as neither the one can possibly withhold, 
nor the other possibly accept, without flagrant selfishness? Where 
two are engaged in an ordinary contest of generosities, the one who 
yields must make up his mind to seem comparatively mean ; but that 
is a wretched dilemma which makes it impossible for the one to let 
the generosity of the other have way, short of not only seeming 
absolutely mean, but being it. Now, according to our modern ways 
of fecling, you put an ideal case of this very dilemma when you 
conceive a husband lying at the point of death, and his wife informed 
that her one chance of saving him is by dying in his place. For 
her, if she loves him, the self-sacrifice presents itself indeed as a 
thing obviously and instinctively to be done; but upon him its 
accomplishment stamps disgrace. As surely, it should seem, as she 
consummates her act of devotion, so surely must he, by consenting, 
prove himself unworthy of devotion. And yet there is no way out 
of it,—for again, as surely as he refuses to accept life on such terms, 
so surely must she, by renouncing the sacrifice and letting him die, 
forego in her turn the credit of faithfulness unto death. So that it 
is as if a trap had been laid not only to kill one of the two, but to 
fasten contempt upon the survivor as a prodigy of selfishness. 

A writer, then, of our time, who cared much about leaving a 
satisfying and harmonious imaginative impression upon his public, 
might well think twice before he chose for the groundwork of a 
poem a fable constructed like that of the Euripidean Alkestis, with 
the inglorious implications which it necessarily contains either for its 
hero or heroine. Ilow far, and on what grounds, it may have been 
otherwise in the days of the Attic drama—when its leaders seem to 
have seen no difficulty in including this among fit themes furnished 
to their art by the inexhaustible national and local traditions of 
Hellas—we may have to consider by-and-by. But with reference 
to the matter in hand, we know, for the first thing, that it is not so 
much Mr. Browning’s way to humour the artistic desires of the 
imagination—to charm and satisfy the imagination with the sense of 
a harmonious issue—as to arouse it with a challenge to exertion, to 
brace it in pursuit of a breathless and abrupt succession of striking 
images, to illuminate it with sudden lights from shifting points of 


* “Balaustion’s Adventure: including 2 Transcript from Euripides.’ By Robert 
Browning. London: Smith, Elder. 1871. 
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view occupied one after another with baffling agility. And for the 
next thing, there is no evidence that Mr. Browning did think twice 
before he undertook to deal with this Greek plot, and its ugly if not 
unmanageable ethical conditions. A distinguished member of the 
Royal Academy paints a picture suggested by a Greek play ; a great 
poet (we have his own account of the matter) is asked by a lady of 
quality to tell her what it is all about; and on this hint he writes. 
He takes hold of the play; translates it; and since so many ob- 
servations suggest themselves to his vivacious genius as he goes 
along, 


«* And since one thing may have so many sides,” 


he invents a mouthpicce for his translation and commentary in the 
shape of a girl who is made to recite the play in her own character, 
together with the circumstances of a previous recital she has given 
of it,—such circumstances constituting the romance or adventure 
upon which her interest as a figure depends. 

The casual origin of the work, the complimentary stamp thus set 
upon it, are not altogether encouraging for the sensitive reader to 
begin with. Dedications to ladies of quality are out of date; and 
the nineteenth century is justly prone to resent any semblance of an 
approach to the style proper to a more obsequious age of letters. 
That Mr. browning, however, should really fall far in this direction 
is inconceivable. Does he choose to-day to interpret the Alkestis to 
society—it is not so long ago since he created Pompilia for the 
world : and if he finds those who love him disposed to grudge him 
his new recreation, who has given them the right but himself? The 
standard of their expectations is one they have held from his own 
hands, since the winter when he poured forth upon our literature 
those amazing volumes which have not yet found their true place in 
it, but against the pregnant genius in which it is certain that no cum- 
brousness of bulk, no anomaly of form or audacity of vocabulary can 
permanently weigh; into which are packed thought enough, expe- 
rience enough, tragedy enough, comedy enough, poetry enough, 
prose enough, to overstock not a book but a library, acuteness and 
resource enough in maintaining a given point of view to make the 
fortune of a generation of ancient sophists or modern counsel, inex- 
haustible vivacity of humour, burning tenderness, knowledge of life 
and literature pressed down and running over, a masterly range of 
style,—but much above all, a trenchant human insight guided by 
such manly nobility of instinct as helps him to strike straight at the 
substance of truth, as well as to grasp each of its differing shadows 
in turn; such as in this book has helped him to pluck the veil from 
some of life’s chartered and unreprobated abominations, and to give 
their true name of virtue to other actions which gossip accounts crime ; 
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to extend the imaginative horizon, aud sharpen, dilate, and fortify 
the moral sympathies of every reader worthy of the study. 

Coming now to Balaustion ;—we find the Rhodian damsel so 
named opening the new poem with u vivid and rapid, but as it will 
strike the scholar at first sight, desperately improbable account of 
herself addressed to a company of her playmates at Athens. The 
movement arising in her native city of Kameiros to throw off the 
Athenian yoke after the disaster of Syracuse ; her indignation ; the 
enthusiasm which persuades her friends to join her in an emigration 
to Athens, their spiritual home; the Kaunian ship driven from its 
course; the pursuit by the pirate; the inflexibility of the Syracusan 
authorities until a chance mention is made of Euripides; the relief 
of the captain when he secs in Balaustion’s familiarity with that 
poet a means of saving ship and crew; the acceptance of her 
proposal to give a public recitation at the temple of Herakles ; all 
this goes with no small spirit, and is the more interesting as attempts 
at dealing with Greek life in this vein of realistic romance are so 
rare and so generally unsuccessful. And after all, the extreme 
improbabilities diminish on examination. Mr. Browning has chapter 
and verse for (what one might otherwise imagine the chief of these) 
the furore for Euripides as a literary novelty, which he represents at 
Syracuse at a date when Euripides was almost seventy years old, and 
the Alkestis had been exhibited almost thirty years. Plutarch has 
given him the idea of this episode—rescue of the Kaunian ship and 
all—in a passage where, at the close of his life of Nikias, he says of 
the Athenian prisoners in Sicily :- 

‘* Euripides, too, proved the saving of some of them. Of all the provincial 
Greeks, the Sicilian populations had the greatest passion for Euripides. ‘They 
continually learned scraps and smacks of him by heart from chance visitors, 
and repeated them to one another with infinite delight; so much so that after 
the defeat many of the vanquished, it is said, when at last they found their way 
home, called gratefully upon Euripides, and related, some how they had been 
set free from slavery in return for having taught their masters all the poems of 
his they knew, some how in their wanderings after the battle they had been 
paid with food and water for haying sung some of his lyrics. No wonder, then, 
if the story goes that one day some Kaunians, whose ship was held in chase by 
pirates up to the mouth of the harbour at Syracuse, were refused admittance at 
first, but that the authorities, going on to inquire whether those on board knew 
any songs of Euripides, and learning thut they did, immediately gave them 
leave to bring their ship into port.” 

Mr. Browning then, it will be seen, has not gone beyond his 
warrant in the fine passage (pp. 9—-11) where he develops and fills 
out the suggestion of the above. Remains the nautical improba- 
bility of an experienced skipper so utterly missing his course in conse- 
quence of a squall off Cape Males, that when he sights land he 
takes it for Crete until it turns out to be Syracuse; and the social 
improbability that a slip of a girl like Balaustion should take such 
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an initiative under the Greek civilisation. It was not the marrying 
class in Greece which supplied intellectual heroines “that have a soul,” 
whereas Balaustion is evidently respectable, and talks as she might 
talk in a London parlour of the “ young man who needs must follow 
me,” and how “next month we are to marry.” The most amusing 
and dramatic thing in this opening sketch is the skipper’s outburst 
of delight when the name of Euripides is mentioned, and he sees his 
chance of salvation through the talents of Balaustion. His own and 
Mr. Browning’s high spirits find vent in an explosion of Bacchic 
and comic expletives (as indeed the poet is fond of showing that he 
retains the schoolboy’s relish for the humour of zézou, ded, é &, Ba Bat 
BaBaaBag, and the rest); he fires off quotations from Homer and 
Aristophanes, he tells how Balaustion has been going on during the 
voyage, how she has done nothing but recite and praise Euripides (and 
here, strangely enough, Mr. Browning puts into her mouth a descrip- 
tion of the poet taken from his detractor Aristophanes), and finally 
he explains her nickname in the following really lovely lines :— 


“‘ And so, although she has some other name, 
We only call her Wild-pomeeranate flower, 
N) 1 g 
Balaustion ; since, where’er the red bloom burns 
I’ the dull dark verdure of the bounteous tree, 
Dethroning, in the Rosy Isle, the rose, 
You shall find food, drink, odour, all at once, 
’ ’ ’ 
Cool leaves to bind about an aching brow, 
And, never much away, the nightingale.” 
? > o Oo 


But this is mere prologue, illustrating nothing more than Mr. 
Browning’s ingenuity in constructing a story and vigour in telling 
it. We must look to the play itself for an illustration of his in- 
genuity in a higher sense, of his faculty, to which “The Ring and 
the Book” gave expression on so monumental a scale, for pene- 
trating to the springs of character, and searching out facts beneath 
the different aspects which a chain of circumstances may wear to 
different witnesses. The words and the action of Euripides’ play 
exercise and attract this faculty in him just like any other record of 
life; and the use of Balaustion is to add to the outer record a 
coherent and comprehensible version of the inner character and 
motives. As this version or reading is sound or unsound, Mr. 
Browning’s poem must stand or fall in regard of its most interesting 
element. 

One can understand how there should be points of artistic and 
intellectual sympathy drawing Mr. Browning towards the study of 
Euripides. One may find such a point in that which critics know 
as the Euripidean Sophistry—the secret also, it may be, of his 
popularity on the Sophists’ native soil of Sicily-—and which means 
the tendency of his characters to argue for argument’s sake, to con- 
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duct the pleadings of passion like pleadings of the bar, to say 
everything which can be said, rather than everything which they 
would be likely under the given circumstances to say, on one side or the 
other of a quarrel; a tendency which must needs commend itself to 
the genius Mr. Browning also has for exhausting, in the intuition of 
a moment, all the possibilities of a given line of attack or defence. 
Another such point may lie in that Euripides in his day was also a 
poetic innovator, infringing the rules of art, and a rock of offence to 
conservative critics. Take, for instance, the well-known charge 
against the ancient writer—and it is at least equally true of the 
modern—that he enriched his vocabulary at the expense of its 
dignity, and demeaned the buskin with a mass of coarse or familiar 
words borrowed without reserve from daily life. Allied to this should 
be the deeper sympathy of which Mr. Browning shows himself 
conscious when he dwells again and again on the “ style and title” 
invented for Euripides by Mrs. Browning when she wrote of him 
(surely not quite happily) as “the human, with his droppings of warm 
tears.” Droppings! 

It is precisely this “humanity ” of Euripides which needs to be 
understood, and which is of such complexion that it and nothing 
else has divided the students of Euripides into opposite camps, 
according to the light in which each has taken it-—a camp of those 
who hate his art, and a camp (including, as we see, two illustrious 
names among ourselves) of those who love it. The disputatiousness, 
the license of diction, the “ humanity,” all hang closely together, 
and all belong to a movement of thought which took head (like every- 
thing else among the Grecks), with such astonishing celerity as to 
make Euripides the representative of a wholly different phase of 
mind from that represented by Sophokles, his senior by fifteen 
years. No need to dwell on that prodigious stride of the critical and 
sceptical intellect (as in the main it was) in its general features: the 
particular point for us is that the whole tone of the Greek imagination 
on its ethical side is influenced and changed by it. One tone of 
moral sentiment, prevalent under the earlier phase of Greek life, is 
accepted and reflected as an ideal in the art of Sophokles—another, 
prevalent under the later phase, in the art of Euripides. Witnesses 
like Aristophanes, and critics from Aristotle downwards, have ex- 
pressed the change in the terms that suited them; for our purpose, 
it may be expressed thus. The morality of the Sophoklean period 
isa morality of dignity and restraint; the human nature to which 
it belongs is a beautiful and regulated human nature, controlling 
the expression of its passions through a sense of fitness, a perfect 
and susceptible appreciation of form, measure, and proportion, to 
do violence to which is to strike a practical discord in life, and 
in the observation of which lies the beauty of human conduct 
as of all things else. In other words, the Greck in this mood 
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is a finished moral artist. The properly ethical elements in his 
morality are quite subordinate to aesthetic elements. Hence the perfect 
impression of moral harmony left upon the imagination: by the 
earlier tragedy, which represents an ideal of character dignified by 
instinct and avoiding all meanness or excess. But just as little as 
you find meanness or excess, or the indulgence of passions or de- 
meanour that will break the rhythm of life, just so little do you find 
those struggles and impulses of virtue which constitute morality in the 
modern sense. The morality of duty as against yourself, or the 
morality of sympathy which instinctively subordinates the claims of 
yourself to the claims of your neighbour, you shall look for in vain. 
Self is ever paramount to the Greek, and that self the Sophoklean 
Greek will not disgrace, because his «esthetic morality forbids him. 
But hardly any kind of sacrifice, except to the gods and to the state, 
is according even to this morality a duty of the first obligation ; the 
non-performance of an exceptional sacrifice may incur reproach, but 
not so much as its performance incurs exceptional praise. Antigone 
is much more of an exception than Eteokles and Polyneikes are ; 
while Gidipus on his part is not prepared to sink his own claims 
sufficiently either to release her from her service or to forgive them for 
their neglect. Yet you have no unseemly violence, no ugliness, in 
the assertion of such degrees of selfishness; you have a morality 
lower than our own in its greater insistance on individual claims, in 
its lesser development of the instincts of affection, but made to seem 
more beautiful than our own, and to fulfil the needs of our imagina- 
tion through the ages, by the exquisite observation of form, propor- 
tion, and respect, in these who practise it. And we all know that 
what we mean when we say Greek, and what has given that name 
its enchantment of the mind, is precisely this which governed and so 
beautifully regulated the art as well as the lives of the Hellenic race 
at the moment of its Athenian climax, this pervading and instinc- 
tive observation of moderate proportion and symmetry. 

Now in Euripides this has in great part gone, and the spell is broken, 
the balance is out of poise, the glory of 76 xpéwov and 7d pécoy is dimmed. 
In the license which Euripides gives to passion, in his doubtful or 
irreverent attitude towards the antique gods, in the meanness both of 
character and bearing which he permits his heroes, in the sophistry 
and casuistry wherein they delight, we see what has been called his 
impudentia, his shamelessness. In other qualities which are the cor- 
relatives of these, in the household realism of many of his dialogues, 
in the frank expression of violent emotions, in the abandonment 
of his tragic situations, in the way in which his figures let them- 
selves go to impulses of tenderness, and especially of self-tenderness, 
we see what others have called his pathos or “humanity.” Those 
who have been most struck by the “ shamelessness”’ or want of form 
and respect have hated him, and those who have been most struck 
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by the pathos have loved him; and there has been reason in both 
regards. The fact is that Euripides, in becoming thus unreservedly, 
“shamelessly,” human in his art, went a long way towards becoming 
modern in it. But he could not go the whole way. He lost the Hel- 
lenic glory of moral rhythm and restraint without gaining the 
modern glory of sympathetic moral impulse and pure love of duty. 
To admire him with the camp which a poet like either Browning or 
a scholar like Mr. Paley may be taken as representing, one must 
attend only to particular characters and scenes, and chiefly to crises 
of disaster or calamity, in which he never fails of realising intensely 
the pathos of the crisis for its victim—although he does fail of 
realising much of its pathos for those not its victims. One must, on 
the other hand, shut one’s eyes to much that is really repulsive and 
mean in his art, much that reflects a more selfish standard of morality 
than our own, not redeemed from ugliness by any restraint of the 
artistic sense—much, in a word, to justify the aversion of the oppo- 
site camp, of which Schlegel in his lectures may be taken as a 
representative. 

The paramount sense of self, the inalienable claims of the indi- 
vidual, of which I have spoken as modified in Sophokles by an 
ideal dignity of bearing, an ideal shrinking from discord or excess, 
stand out in all their nakedness in the play of Adkestis. The funda- 
mental assumption to the Greek mind in such a case would be that 
the man lucky enough to find some one ready to die instead of him- 
self should accept and be glad of the chance, no matter who the 
victim. Thus Euripides can proceed without embarrassment to dra- 
matise the dilemma stated at the head of these pages. His Admetos 
was not the cur to him that he is to us for consenting that his wife 
should die in his place. And here lies Mr. Browning’s difficulty. 
One of the unsatisfactory points about his poem is the shadowy 
nature of the character of Balaustion herself, the last fault generally 
to be charged against Mr. Browning’s creations; in the introduction 
she is a mere sketch, a little puzzling as we have seen, and afterwards 
ceases to be intelligibly Greek at all, in order that she may become 
the vehicle for what the translator reads between the lines of his 
original. It would take almost a line-by-line examination of his 
rendering to show the subtle way in which Mr. Browning’s modern 
instincts compel him, in Balaustion’s comments, to set up a’ case 
representing the play of motive in a light of his own, sometimes even 
to colour the language of his translation in that light, which cer- 
tainly does not proceed from the mind of Euripides. We must limit 
ourselves to a few of the critical points of the action. 

The Chorus give the key to Admetos’s state of mind when they 
remark (1. 145) that he does not know what he is going to deprive 
himself of in his wife until he tries it. He has accepted the sacrifice 
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without a notion of demur; as soon as he does a little realise that it 
will make him uncomfortable he begins to talk, like curs and cravens 
all the world over, putting facts and conditions out of sight, and as 
if the calamity were of her making. Mr. Browning sees this, and 
makes Balaustion denounce him with the contempt which, according 
to our own standard, he deserves. Then, when the sacrifice is con- 
summated, Admetos at last bewails himself in a speech (one of the 
best of the play, and here very flowingly and feelingly rendered) on 
his own desolation. This speech, no doubt, was all that was needed 
to put him right in the eyes of an Athenian audience—what more 
could he do than be sorry ?——but to us, with our more exacting 
ideas about selfishness, he is cur and craven still, a creature re- 
sembling the Shakspearian Richard II., and not to be redeemed 
by any amount of elegant whining. But here Balaustion interposes, 
and begins to prepare us for precisely that moral regeneration in 
him of which Euripides could not have seen the need :— 


‘* Now that, in fact not fancy, the blow fell, 
Needs must he busy him with the surprise. 
‘ Alkestis—not to see her or be seen, 
Hear nor be heard of by her, any more 
To-day, to-morrow, to the end of time— 
Did I mean this should buy my life ?’ thought he.” 


An opportunity for a very ingenious and effective step in the 


imaginary regeneration is seized at the quarrel of Admetos and 
his father. This was precisely one of the favourite instances of 
Euripidean “impudence,” and is in truth repulsive enough, and 
indicates surely enough the break-down of an ancient sanctity, the ab- 
solute reverence for parents under the Marathonian régime. The son 
simply calls his father coward for not taking a course which would 
have saved him, Admetos, the unpleasantness—a serious one as 
he now becomes aware—of losing his wife; and the father replies 
“Coward yourself,” more as a disputant’s retort than as a view 
which all the world must hold. But Balaustion transforms all 
this into a spiritual revelation for Admetos, who, she says, shrinks 
from the sight of his father as the mirror of what he himself was 
coming to, the likeness of his own selfishness confirmed and 
matured, Again, she quite gratuitously represents the conscience 
of the Chorus as abashed on their master’s behalf by the presence of 
Herakles, the incarnation of honest and happy unselfishness in 
heroism. Here is a characteristic way of putting it :— 


‘* Clearly there was no telling such an one 
How, when their monarch tried who loved him more 
Than he loved them, and found they loved, as he, 
Each man, himself, and held no otherwise, 
That, of all evils in the world, the worst 
Was—being forced to die, whate’er death gain ; 
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How all this selfishness in him and them 

Caused certain sorrow which they sang abou!.— 
I think that Herakles, who held his life 

Out on his hand, for any man to take— 

I think his laugh had marred their threnody.” 


And so on, the reciter losing no point that can possibly make for 
her case, until by the time Herakles has recovered the victim from 
death, Admetos has been made, by remorse and the sense of his loss, 
to change into “a worthy helpmect” for her at last. 

Undoubtedly that is an acute way, and a way which allows room 
for the play of much manly moral feeling, to bring the strict lines of the 
Euripidean story, as it stands, into accordance with modern sentiment. 
Short of something like this, we cannot endure to think of Alkestis 
restored to the arms of a husband who has once consented to her 
death before his eyes and ours. Balaustion in the sequel tries her 
hand at another version of the story, much more modern and much 
more transcendental still; according to which the sacrifice is in- 
dignantly refused by Admetos, and finally forced on his acceptance 
by Alkestis, as a sacrifice for him no less, but one which he must 
endure for the sake of the people over whom he is set to rule, and 
for whose sake he must live on while he may. The redemption of the 
victim is, according to this version, brought about not because Herakles 
wrestles for her with Death, but because Persephone refuses to have 
her on these terms. Other writers, experimenting upon the subject, 
have been content to leave Alkestis in her grave; as Mr. Morris in 
the “Earthly Paradise,” who perhaps devises the noblest palliative 
of the calamity in making it all fall at a moment when each is con- 
scious of failing love towards the other, and a change of heart 
beginning; or as Mr. F. T. Palgrave, who, in his very domesti- 
cally coloured little version of the theme, represents the sacrifice as 
no sooner said than done, without a chance of remonstrance from the 
husband. But all these artifices on behalf of the moral sense, we 
have said it, belong to ourselves and not to the Greeks. There 
is an ethical change which makes all the difference. The ethical change 
consists in the comparative sinking of the individual claim, and the 
fuller recognition of the duty of self-sacrifice generally, and, when a 
man and a woman are concerned, in the development of the sym- 
pathetic part of passion, which is the soul of what we call love, and 
which makes the last self-sacrifice in all alternatives a matter of instinct 
and certainty: and the difference which this change makes is this, 
that for the modern reader of the Alkestis of Euripides the pre- 
dominant feeling is that the husband is an unworthy craven, for the 
Greek spectator the predominant feeling would have been that the 
wife was a miracle of devotion. She herself, in Euripides, is not 
ashamed to say so ; and Chorus and all reiterate it with the amazement 
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of old experience belied. Remember that among all the heroic 
women for good or evil created by Euripides, the heroine of this 
early and half-farcical play is the only strictly and altogether volun- 
tary sacrifice. The superior capacity of woman for sacrifice had been 
found out by the Greeks (although the social code had not been found 
out which proclaims sacrifice the highest virtue, and women still unfit 
for responsibility). But Iphigeneia, Polyxena, Makaria, all three 
of them drawn more touchingly than Alkestis, these are women 
in Euripides whose sacrifice is only so far voluntary as that, 
when they have been selected as victims by the gods, and duly 
bewailed their fate, they finally resolve to meet it courageously, and 
not deserve the reproach of ¢Aovyia, indecorous love of life. But 
Alkestis has made a free choice between alternatives, and her situation 
becomes one really pathetic and heroic. Yet even here, note how 
Mr. Browning has to heighten his treatment for the modern taste. 
In the actual play the account given of Alkestis’ demeanour within 
doors by the servant is almost the only quite touching thing in 
connection with her; in presence of her husband and us, she behaves 
with a business-like reserve and coldness that are the reverse of tragic. 
Mr. Browning hits on one of his most cunning comments for Balaus- 
tion when he ascribes this behaviour to consecration by the sword 
of Death, and consequent disillusion as to all earthly things, including 
the character of the man for whom she is going to die. 

There is no need, as it has been amply done already, to point out 
how the translator transforms the Herakles of the original, making 
him the joyous and beneficent hero, as nobly bred as he is valiant, 
which is not indeed a false or un-Fellenic ideal of him, but only not 
the ideal of this particular play; from which, by his treatment of the 
character, Mr. Browning has eliminated the undeniable element of 
farce which fitted it for its destination as the concluding or satyric 
appendage to its trilogy. 

In the general matter of its style “Balaustion’s Adventure ” per- 
haps represents the personality of its author with less accent and 
caprice than most of his work. The characteristic of Mr. Browning’s 
versification is that lines or passages of which the stately march or 
concentrated sweetness declares him among the foremost masters of 
English metre, alternate with other lines or passages which seem to 
disavow in him the sense of metre at all—stubby or zigzag combina- 
tions of syllables not to be rolled smooth by any steam-power yet 
invented. He would not be himself in a work not presenting this 
alternation in some degree; but Balaustion presents it in a less 
degree than usual; the fluency of the Attic verse is catching, and 
scholars have long ago remarked how, at the date of the Alkestis, 
Euripides retains it at the full, writing with a metrical regularity 
and smoothness which he afterwards abandons in favour of a more 
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careless and scuttling line charged with resolved syllables. In this 
or that rhesis of the present play Mr. Browning represents the flow 
of his original perfectly: take that of which I have spoken, the most 
moving passage it contains— 


‘Reaching her chamber, falling on her bed, 
There truly burst she into tears and spake : 
‘O bride-bed, where I loosened from my life 
Virginity for that same husband’s sake 
Because of whom I die now—fare thee well! 
Since nowise do I hate thee: me alone 
Hast thou destroyed; for shrinking to betray 
Thee and my spouse I die: but thee, O bed, 
Some other woman shall possess as wife— 
Truer, no! but of better fortune, say!’ 
—So falls on, kisses it till all the couch 
Is moistened with the eyes’ sad overflow. 
But when of many tears she had her fill, 
She flings from off the couch, goes headlong forth, 
Yet—forth the chamber—still keeps turning back 
And casts her on the couch again once more. 
Her children, clinging to their mother’s robe, 
Wept meanwhile: but she took them in her arms, 
And, as a dying woman might, embraced 
Now one and now the other: ’neath the roof 
All of the household servants wept as well, 
Moved to compassion for their mistress; she 
Extended her right hand to all and each, 
And there was no one of such low degree 
She spoke not to nor had an answer from.” 


Again, in the matter of grammar; the characteristic of Mr. 
Browning’s grammar is—shall we say its absence? Nay, but so 
unrecognisable is it that often it might as well be absent; and this 
characteristic too the need of following a less irregular original has 
tended here to subdue. Not but what, when Euripides is silent, 
and Mr. Browning speaks to us through Balaustion, his old manner is 
as marked as ever; witness the passage already quoted as to the 
impossibility of confessing one’s ¢iAopvyxia before Herakles, and others 
worse than this, in which thoughts, of some perplexity to begin 
with, are still further and wantonly perplexed for want of gram- 
matical smoothing and jointing; by the inveterate trick of making 
a comma do the work of the relative pronoun; by the habit of 
letting one thought tumble and lie on the top of another; by 
vexatious neglect of structure. ‘Thus, when Apollo is made to speak 
of the way in which life and death are thought of by mortals :— 


‘* Tt were unseemly if they aped us Gods, 
And, mindful of our chain of consequence, 
Lost care of the immediate earthly link : 
Forewent the comfort of life’s little hour, 
In prospect of some cold abysmal blank 
Alien eternity,—unlike the timo 
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They know, and understand to practise with,— 
No,—our eternity—no heart’s blood, bright 
And warm outpoured in its behoof, would tinge 
Never so palely, warm one whit the more: 
Whereas retained and treasured—left to beat 
Joyously on, a life’s length, in the breast 

O’ the loved and loving,—it would throb itself 
Thro’, and suffuse the earthly tenement, 
Transform it, even as your mansion here 

Is love-transformed into a temple-home 

Where I, a God, forget the Olumpian glow, 

I the feel of human richness like the rose : 
Your hopes and fears, so blind and yet so sweet, 
With death about them.” 


From the point of view of scholarship, Mr. Browning’s translation 
must in the main be confessed a model of facile felicity. The com- 
pleteness with which, in the rhesis from which we have cited, both 
the force and cadence of the original, 

“ ray O& déuvtoy 
dgSarporiyxryp diverar wANppUpiCr,” 
are rendered by the English, 
‘till all the couch 
Is moistened with the eyes’ sad overflow,” — 
or again— ae 
“9 O& CsZiav 
mpovrew’ tkdaty, KOUTIC Iv ovTW KaKOC 
Ov ob mpoceize Kai mpoceppyGn mary,” 
‘She 
Extended her right hand to all and each, 
And there was no one of such low degree 
She spoke not to nor had an answer from,”— 


these are only single examples out of a hundred. The “rapid 
interchange” of the stichomuthia is obviously a thing suited equally 
to Mr. Browning’s forensic turn of thought and to his power of 
condensed writing, although he has not always cared to tie himself 
to an exact line-for-line rendering. Neither has he chosen to en- 
counter the difficulty of retaining a lyric structure in the choral parts ; 
though it is hard to regret the exchange when we find the lament of 
Admetos, when at last the sense of his loss makes him genuinely 
sorry for himself, so admirably rendered (and improved upon) in 
the obliqua oratio, as thus (Kur. Adk. 861 seq.) :— 
“**Q hateful entry, hateful countenance 

O’ the widowed walls,’ he moaned. ‘ What was to be? 

Go there? Stay here? Speak, not speak?’ All was now 

Mad and impossible alike ; one way 

And only one was sure and safe—to die ; 

Now he was made aware how dear is death, 

How loveable the dead are, how the heart 

Yearns in us to go hide where they repose, 
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When we find sunbeams do no good to see, 

Nor earth rests rightly where our footsteps fall. 

His wife had been to him the very pledge, 

Sun should be sun, earth, earth; the pledge was robbed, 
Pact broken, and the world was left no world.” 


On the other hand, one finds occasional cases of mistaken literality, 
as “‘domes” more than once for dduo or ddépata; “ Ah, the sym- 
metric step!” where cuppérpws means simply “true to his time ;” a 
false usage like “ weighs me” for Bapvyduat; an ugly one like “ that 
skin’s nature, fair to see,” for xparos edeidns duets ; or a dilution like 
that of rd0ev ; ody dvxd, ti oe Gapoiver ; into— 

‘Whence comes thy gleam of hope? I dare not hope ¥ 
What is the circumstance that heartens thee 7” — 
or the choice of one side of the significance of a word where the 
other side would have done better, as “to begin the rites of the 
sword ” for xatdpgeoOa gipei, where the practical meaning required 
for the reader is “to cut off a lock of hair” by way of consecration. 
But there is, I think, no faulty or dubious point of these kinds that 
could not be easily removed by a single revision. 

The sum of all, then, as I should put it, is this. Greek poetry 
being good, and Mr. Browning’s poetry being also good, the two 
things, as we have hitherto been accustomed to think of them, have 
been remarkably dissimilar. Contact has not increased their resem- 
blance. In taking, from the most modern-minded of the great 
Athenian dramatists, an example of which the qualities are not 
specifically or in the highest sense Hellenic, Mr. Browning has still 
further de-Hellenised it; has made Euripides work from the ethical 
stand-point of a different age; has rewritten the play as it might, 
coherently and comprehensively, have been meant, but as it was not 
actually meant. The result is neither first-rate Greek nor first-rate 
Browning, but a tertium quid : a tertium quid better, to do it justice, 
than the promise of its polite origin and dedication, capitally done 
upon the whole, with abundance of vivacity, dexterity, and manful- 
ness of temper; a work to be grateful for probably if it could have 
come from another poet, but for which, coming from Mr. Browning, 
his true student and admirer cannot but hold himself entitled to ask 


amends in the shape of something that shall have in it more of the 
master’s higher genius. 





Sipney Co.vin. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Ir can scarcely be doubted by any who have observed the events of 
the past session, that the question of the House of Lords is one which 
will soon assume a position of chief prominence in English polities. 
Nothing can be more anomalous and more unsatisfactory than the 
relations between the two Houses. A Liberal majority in the 
Commons is always liable to be neutralised by a Conservative 
majority in the Lords, and the wishes of the majority of those who are 
represented in the Commons may at any moment be set at nought by 
an irresponsible legislature, the greater part of whose members have 
inherited a right to exercise government over others, irrespective of 
merit or any other qualification. These are of course the every-day 
objections which are urged against the House of Lords by those who 
are considered extreme politicians. The subject, however, may be 
regarded from another point of view, which should make the 
strongest Conservative not less dissatisfied with the present state of 
things than the most advanced Radical. The House of Lords is a 
constant encouragement to violent political agitation. As measure 
after measure is rejected by the Peers, the people are virtually told 
by the Peers themselves, “ We object to this measure, and we cannot 
pass it, until our resistance has produced a strong popular feeling of 
resentment, and then we will vote against our conscientious convic- 
tions rather than be responsible for a revolution.” The most 
powerful inducements are thus offered to the people to make threat- 
ening proposals and to urge violent demands. 

But there is another way in which the House of Lords acts most 
prejudicially upon the highest interests of true Conservatism. No 
one can doubt that some of the ablest Conservative politicians are to 
be found in the House of Lords. In order to prove this, it is only 
necessary to enumerate such names as those of Lords Salisbury, 
Derby, Carnarvon, and Cairns. There are few persons possessed of a 
semblance of political power who are placed in so unfortunate a position 
asa Conservative member of the House of Commons who has great 
capacity and a strong will, and who inherits a peerage. Before Lord 
Cranborne became Lord Salisbury, he was one of the most influen- 
tial men in the kingdom. He had a full opportunity for the exercise 
of his intellectual powers. If he triumphed, it was in the fair field 
of open political conflict, where all could contend according to their 
deserts, and where the people could select whom they pleased to 
champion their cause. The country, therefore, could not object to 
any success he might obtain. But Lord Cranborne becomes Lord 
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Salisbury. Whether he wishes it or not, he has absolutely no 
choice in the matter; he is relegated to another chamber, and he 
at once finds that his political life is surrounded with numberless 
fetters. If he votes according to his convictions, he is told that he is 
headstrong and unreasonable, and that if he does not smother his 
conscience he will precipitate a revolution, and cause the abolition of 
the Chamber to which he belongs. It is by no means an improbable 
supposition that many Peers recognise the alternative just stated, and 
that this suggests an explanation of some of their recent acts. They 
may justly say, “It is far better that we should hasten this revolu- 
tionary crisis with which we are threatened. If the House of Lords 
were abolished, we could return to the Commons. There we should 
exercise far greater influence, we should have a far better field for 
our energy, and we should at least be spared the humiliation of being 
constantly obliged to refrain from opposing measures we disapprove.” 
The Conservative party in the House of Commons, recruited by these 
new allics, would soon occupy an entirely new position. What 
might not its fortunes have been during the recent session, if the 
avowed discontent of many members of the Opposition with their 
leaders had not protected the Ministry from the just and natural 
consequence of their errors and misfortunes? If, therefore, the 
subject is simply considered from a narrow party point of view, the 
abolition of the House of Lords may not prove so anti-Conservative 
2% measure as is usually supposed. The question, when properly 
discussed, involves considerations of infinitely greater moment than 
the comparatively trivial consequences of a temporary loss or gain to 
some particular party. 

In order still further to substantiate the statement that the rela- 
tions between the two Houses of Parliament are most unsatisfactory, 
and in order to show that it is of the greatest practical importance 
that something should immediately be done, it will be well briefly to 
recount some of the incidents that have taken place in the two 
Houses during the session of 1871. At its commencement the 
Government used all its influence to retain in the University Tests 
Bill one of the most indefensible and pernicious of all religious 
restrictions. No test can be more unjust or more mischievous than 
that which is involved in a clerical fellowship. There was an unani- 
mous feeling amongst the Liberals in the country, and an almost 
unanimous feeling among the supporters of the Government in the 
House, that no clerical test should in future be imposed in the 
Universities. Mr. Gladstone, however, declared that, in order to 
conciliate the House of Lords, he would abandon the Bill, if any of 
the exclusively clerical appointments at Oxford and Cambridge were 
thrown open. ‘These miserable remnants of ecclesiastical ascendancy 
were retained to irritate the people and to suggest topics for future 
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agitation, because the Prime Minister thought that unless this 
deference were shown to the prejudice of the Peers, they would reject 
the Bill. Some people have hinted that in this particular case the 
deference was not unwillingly shown by him who proffered it. <A 
few months elapse, and the attitude assumed by the same minister 
towards the Peers is fundamentally changed. It is not necessary to 
enter at length into a discussion of the Royal Warrant. It is sufficient 
to remark that the Peers refused to pass the second reading of the 
Army Bill until they obtained further information with regard to the 
future administration of the army. Opinions, no doubt, differ as to 
the wisdom and justice of this conduct. It cannot, however, be 
denied that whereas the rejection of the University Tests Bill was 
unanimously condemned by Liberals, the course the Lords adopted 
with regard to the Army Bill was certainly approved by many whose 
fidelity to Liberalism cannot be doubted. Some of the strongest 
opponents of the purchase system sympathised with the opinion that, 
bad as purchase is, the introduction of political patronage into the 
army would be a far greater evil. The Peers, therefore, might be 
fairly thought to have reasonable grounds for their opposition to the 
Army Bill, when it is remembered that the Government persistently 
refused to give any assurance that if purchase were abolished, 
political patronage would not be set up in its place. The Prime 
Minister, however, so deferential a month or two since, at once 
assumed the character of a dictator, resorted to a coup d'état, and 
defeated the independence of the Peers by an exercise of royal pre- 
rogative. It therefore appears that the relations between the two 
Houses are such as in one session to bring upon the country two 
evils, diametrically opposed in character to each other. In the one 
instance the usefulness of a great measure was diminished, and in 
the other instance a precedent was set which, if repeated, would 
prove fatal to parliamentary independence, and which would enable 
a minister with a majority at his back to deprive a minority of one 
of their most valuable weapons of defence. 

The resort to the Royal Warrant was in the first instance popular 
with Radicals, but subsequent reflection has probably shown them 
that they were sanctioning a method of procedure which might some 
day be used with disastrous effect against themselves. They can 
scarcely fail to perceive that they were endorsing the principle that 
a minister, supported by a majority, would be at any time justified 
in defeating a minority by an appeal to prerogative. A Tory Prime 
Minister may be some day supported by a majority, and he would 
be thus, as it were, authorised to follow in the path marked out for 
him by a Liberal minister. Again, it should be remembered that 
each day it is becoming more clearly proved that there is a far greater 
difference between Radicals and Whigs than between Whigs and 
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Conservatives. A permanent alliance between extreme and moderate 
Liberals involves a much greater sacrifice of principle than a union 
between moderate Liberals and Conservatives. At any time, there- 
fore, it may happen that Radicals, in a comparatively small minority, 
may find that they have to contend against a powerful majority 
composed of Whigs and Conservatives. This being the case, Radicals 
have perhaps the most to fear from an appeal to prerogative. One 
of the greatest advantages resulting from Parliamentary institutions 
arises from the power which Parliamentary forms give to a minority 
to assert their just influence. It should never be forgotten that even 
if our representative system were much less imperfect than it is, a 
Parliamentary majority cannot be fairly assumed except on a few 
questions to represent the majority of the nation. At cach general 
election two or three questions are prominently before the country. 
The election is decided upon these questions. A few months after 
the new Parliament is assembled, it always happens that many 
subjects are brought forward upon which the constituencies have 
never been consulted. On any one of these questions there may con- 
sequently be the widest divergence between the people and their 
representatives. Parliamentary forms consequently become of parti- 
cular value, because they afford an opportunity of this divergence 
being expressed. When a Bill has to be read a first, second, and 
third time, a minority who think that they represent a predominance 
of opinion in the country have an opportunity whilst the measure 
is passing through its various stages to appeal to the public and 
to make their influence felt. When Mr. Lowe’s ill-starred match- 
tax was first discussed, it was supported by an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons. It was, however, condemned 
in the country with even greater cordiality than it had been approved 
in Parliament, and in a few days the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to bow to public opinion, and the tax was abandoned. Pre- 
rogative, however, dispenses with all these Parliamentary checks 
and safeguards. It is sometimes supposed that there are not many 
subjects to which the prerogative would be applicable. Those who 
argue in this way must overlook the fact that charters to colleges 
may be granted by royal prerogative. Parliament was never con- 
sulted upon the grant of a supplemental charter to the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, and if it had not been for a lucky accident 
the charter would have been confirmed, and mixed education in 
Ireland would have received a blow from which it could scarcely 
have recovered. The Crown Lands, and the Crown rights over such 
open spaces as Epping Forest, may be disposed of by an exercise 
of prerogative ; and this danger can scarcely be regarded as imaginary 
after the doctrines so persistently asserted by the present Govern- 
ment that these Crown Lands are absolutely the private property 
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of the sovereign, and that royal forbearance is the only security we 
have that the London parks will not be cut up and sold in building 
lots. Without entering into further details, the strangeness and the 
peril of recent proceedings are sufficiently evidenced by the fact that 
as purchase has been abolished by a Royal Warrant, purchase may 
be restored by a similar procedure. 

It should also be borne in mind that in order, as it were, to buy 
off the opposition of the Peers, scarcely a single measure passes the 
House of Commons without some compromise being introduced into 
it that greatly detracts from its usefulness and completeness. In the 
Irish Church Bill the reversion of the tithes was surrendered to 
Trish landlords; and this great sacrifice of national property was 
notoriously made with the object of getting the Bill through the 
Lords. A distinguished member of the Cabinet defended the pro- 
ceeding on the plea that it was necessary to do something to “ grease 
the wheels ;” but the object for which the wheels were greased was 
so patent that the Times, in a very able leading article, said that the 
transaction would long be remembered as the “ corrupt and corrupt- 
ing portion of the Bill.” 

If the relations between the two Houses are as unsatisfactory as 
they are now generally admitted to be, the pertinent question at once 
suggests itself, Is there not a simple and complete remedy at hand ? 
Why not abolish the House of Lords? It has been so much the 
custom to suppose that the abolition of the House of Lords is one 
of the cardinal articles in a Radical’s political creed, that it is 
generally assumed that all who claim to be Radicals should welcome 
such a movement, waiting patiently until it gathers sufficient 
strength to become irresistible. There are many considerations 
which render it peculiarly important that Radical politicians should 
clearly define the policy on which they are embarking. Is the 
House of Lords to be abolished, and nothing substituted in its place ; 
or is it intended that a Second Chamber should be constituted on an 
entirely new basis? The answers to be given to these questions 
must mainly depend upon the answer given to a preliminary inquiry. 
If the system of representation upon which the House of Commons 
is elected is to remain unchanged—if, 2s we gradually tend towards 
universal suffrage, we are to have not a true but a false democracy— 
if we are to have the representation not of all, but simply the repre- 
sentation of the majority in each constituency—if this is to be the 
goal of our political future, then for one I should not be prepared 
simply to abolish the House of Lords, but I should desire to see 
a Second Chamber so constituted as to enable it to exercise increased 
influence. If, however, the principles of true democracy receive a 
general recognition—if some system of proportional representation 
were introduced which would afford the fullest opportunity for every 
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section of opinion to be represented by the ablest and most inde- 
pendent men—if this were done, no Second Chamber would be 
required, for the House of Commons would become a true reflex of 
the nation, and would contain within itself those elements which 
a Second Chamber might in a more imperfect way supply. So far 
as my own individual opinion is concerned, I do not hesitate to say 
that I should greatly prefer a reform in our representative system 
in the direction just indicated, so that a Second Chamber would be 
rendered unnecessary. 

But returning to our main inquiry, the qualified approval which 
has been expressed in favour of the abolition of the House of Lords 
must not be supposed to indicate the slightest sympathy with the 
principle of hereditary legislation. It has long seemed to me that 
if there is any meaning in the word Liberalism, no one can fairly 
claim to be a Liberal who is prepared in any way to support the 
hereditary principle in legislation. Signs are not wanting that 
opposition to this principle will some day constitute the cardinal line 
of demarcation between the two great political parties. A Conserva- 
tive has a raison d’étre for his creed when he says, “The consequences 
of any change are uncertain. It is well to remain content with 
things as they are; or, in other words, it is better to bear the ills we 
have than to fly to others that we know not of.” But a Liberal 
professes not to be satisfied with the present state of things; he is 
constantly looking out for changes’ and improvements. He should 
not hesitate to face the uncertain future, and therefore should desire 
to change any institution which cannot be defended on its merits. 
Can any principle be more opposed to justice, more contrary to 
common sense, than that certain men should be born to govern 
others, and that this right should be independent of capacity or 
fitness, should not be forfeited by the exhibition of ignorance and 
vice, but should be simply contingent on the death of a father, a 
brother, a cousin? Such a system would be far more generally 
condemned than it is, were it not supposed that the continuance of a 
Second Chamber is inseparably associated with the maintenance of 
the hereditary principle. Those, however, who desire to see a 
Second Chamber continued cannot too soon recognise the fact that, 
with the increased power conferred upon the people by an extended 
suffrage, they will not long submit to have measure after measure 
delayed or defeated by an assembly whose constitution deprives its 
decisions of popular respect. Any day it may happen that some 
reform to which the people attribute great importance is set aside 
by the votes of those who never take the trouble to go near the 
House of Lords except when some ecclesiastical inequality or some 
class monopoly is to be maintained. If the Second Chamber were 
differently constituted, if it were composed of the true nobility of 
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the nation, if its members embraced those who had ennobled them- 
selves by some public service or by some high intellectual efforts, 
then the people would be sufficiently reasonable to respect its deci- 
sions, and to give to its authority the weight which would be its 
due. The people are discontented with the present state of things 
because they know that their wishes may be set at nought by men 
who have no claim to legislate for others, and who have never done 
a single act which entitles them to be placed ina position of influence 
and superiority. If such considerations as these are cast contemp- 
tuously aside, history will repeat itself, and that will be shown in the 
future which has so often taken place in the past—that those who 
are chiefly responsible for a revolutionary crisis are not those who 
hold extreme opinions, but those who blindly resist timely and 
necessary reforms. 

Before, however, proceeding to explain the manner in which, in 
my opinion, a Second Chamber should be constituted, it may be 
desirable to indicate the reasons which induce me to think that such a 
Chamber ought not to be dispensed with unless the House of Commons 
is to be elected on entirely different principles. It is easy to show 
that the simple abolition of the House of Lords would leave many of 
the gravest defects in our present representative system untouched. 
Amongst these defects none should arrest more serious attention 
than that at the present time it is difficult for any man to engage 
in active political life unless he is prepared to accept a peerage, or 
unless he can squander thousands in a contested election, and is so 
constituted that he can readily accept the shibboleths of the political 
party which happens to be in the ascendant in the constituency 
which he seeks to represent. This is an evil which is certainly not 
diminished, but is rather aggravated by the electoral changes which 
have lately taken place. Household suffrage has certainly not 
rendered elections less expensive. It has been stated on authority 
that the amount of money spent at the last general election was 
unprecedentedly large, and few were returned who did not promise 
allegiance to one or other of the great political parties. What has 
recently occurred with regard to the Ballot Bill does not inspire 
confidence that a better state of things will be introduced by secret 
voting. The majority of the members of the Government and the 
majority of those who now support the ballot in the House of 
Commons not long since opposed it. Displaying the zeal of recent 
converts, they worship the ballot as a kind of fetish, and are either 
indifferent or hostile to other far more important reforms. This is 
sufficiently evidenced by the fact that the proposal to render candi- 
dates no longer liable for the necessary expenses of elections was 
rejected by a far larger majority than when it was brought forward 
three years since. Without this important guarantee for the econo- 
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mical conduct of elections, it is only too certain that the ballot, by 
making a greater number of polling places necessary, will increase 
the unavoidable expenses of candidature, and thus it will become 
far more difficult than ever for any but the wealthy to be returned to 
Parliament. But, besides the costliness of elections, there are other 
ways in which our present representative system excludes from 
political life many who are peculiarly fitted to render service to 
their country. It may be noticed that there is always some parti- 
cular question which is supported with fanatical eagerness by a 
section more or less considerable in each constituency. Unless a 
candidate is “ sound” on this question, its uncompromising supporters 
will not accept him, and he has no chance of being returned. In 
this way an influence is brought into operation which sometimes 
excludes men who value independence more than Parliamentary 
honours, and which sometimes offers a temptation which is destruc- 
tive to political honesty. The attitude recently assumed by the 
Liberal party on the ballot affords a striking example of what has 
just been stated. When it is remembered that only three or four 
years ago the ballot was supported by only a small minority in the 
House of Commons; when it is remembered that the subject was 
never discussed except to be treated with contempt and ridicule ; 
when it is known that not asingle new argument has been discovered 
in its favour ; and when it is also known that the very men who used 
to laugh at it, now say that it is a reform of vital importance—can 
any one suppose that all this new-born enthusiasm is genuine? If 
the truth were told this sudden conversion is evidence so plain that 
those who run may read, that in every constituency there is a section 
so eager for the ballot that a Liberal cannot oppose it without risk- 
ing his seat. Perhaps it will be said there is nothing wrong in this. 
If the people are determined to have the ballot, it is only right that 
they should pledge their representatives to vote for it. This, 
however, ignores the fact that those Liberals who happen to be 
opposed to the ballot are unrepresented.’ That Liberals throughout 
the country are by no means unanimously in favour of the ballot 
may be readily tested by any one who takes the trouble. It is 
notorious that great numbers, even amongst those who hold the 
most Radical views, cordially endorse the objections raised by Mr. 
Mill against secret voting, and yet throughout the long debates 
which have recently taken place there was not a single Liberal 
member who could venture to state these objections. Many other 
questions may be cited which suggest similar considerations. No 
one who is opposed by the priests has the smallest chance of being 
returned for a Catholic constituency in Ireland. The Irish priests 
belong to the most extreme Ultramontane party, and they conse- 
quently exact from every candidate a distinct pledge of hostility to 
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united education. No one can have spent any time in Ireland 
without discovering that great numbers of the Catholic laity are as 
much in favour of united education as their priests are opposed to it. 
But those who sympathise with the priests are not only generally 
the most numerous, but are also the best organised party; the 
weaker are suppressed by the stronger, and the result is that every 
member who is returned for a Catholic constituency is pledged to 
support denominational education, and the representation of Ireland 
is the same as it would be if every Catholic was an Ultramontane. 
But probably the most striking instance of the manner in which our 
system of representation disfranchises great sections of opinion is 
afforded by the fact that the two million English and Scotch 
Catholics are unable to return a single member of their own religion 
to the House of Commons. Sir John Acton, if he had not been a 
Catholic, would have been regarded as a desirable candidate by the 
most enlightened Liberal constituency in the kingdom. Not being 
an Ultramontane, it was equally impossible for him to be returned 
for an Irish constituency ; and, consequently, being, it may be 
presumed, anxious that English and Scotch Catholics should not be 
altogether unrepresented, he accepted a peerage. It is no doubt 
true that Sir John Acton was in the House of Commons for a short 
time, but as nomination boroughs are abolished, and as an extended 
suffrage gives a predominant popular feeling a better chance of 
asserting itself, the difficulty of a man being returned whose religion 
is distasteful to the mass of the people, naturally becomes greatly 
increased. 

The examples just given prove that the House of Commons, as 
at present constituted, so entirely fails to bea truly national assembly, 
that important opinions are unrepresented, and considerable sections 
of the community are virtually disfranchised. It is also evident that 
such a system must offer the most serious discouragement to political 
independence and honesty. Many a conscience is sure to be sub- 
jected to a demoralising strain, when it is known that as a condition 
of entering Parliament some particular pledge must be swallowed. 
Those who will not submit to go through such a process include of 
course many of the best men in the country, and against them the 
door of the House of Commons is closed. Not long since the foilow- 
ing conversation took place within less than a hundred miles of 
Westminster Hall. An Irish member had been promised a govern- 
ment appointment; his scat was consequently about to become 
vacant; he came to a friend and asked whether he thought a very 
distinguished man—whom we will call A. B.—would like to become 
a candidate for the seat about to be vacated. 

The friend replied, “Is not the constituency Catholic? and will 
it not be necessary for a candidate to pledge himself in favour of 
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denominational education? A. B. has always been one of the best 
known advocates of the opposite system, and there will be, there- 
fore, some difficulty in his accepting this pledge.” The member was 
incredulous that any one could raise so trivial an objection. “ A safe 
seat thrown on one side, because of a trifle like saying you are in 
favour of denominational education when you are not!” After the 
expression of such incredulity the friend advised the member to visit 
A. B. He accordingly did so. He found A. B. deaf to all his 
entreaties and firm upon this question of principle; the member, 
when he returned from the interview, said, “ Think of a man keep- 
ing himself out of Parliament on account of a trivial point like 
this. I never knew before how unpractical and absurd philosophy 
makes a man.” Although thus baffled in his first search for a 
candidate, he had not far to go to find what he wanted, ready to his 
hand. <A rejected candidate of an English Radical constituency, who 
had lately asseverated the utmost enthusiasm for undenominational 
education, was not deterred by any of the scruples which are sup- 
posed to make the philosopher so unpractical a person ; he immediately 
gave the priests every promise they asked from him, and success 
rewarded the elasticity of his principles. 

Enough has now probably been said with regard to the defects of 
our electoral system to indicate the reasons which induce me to think 
that, unless these defects are remedied, it would not be desirable to 
abolish the House of Lords without substituting something in its 
place. But the practical question now arises, “If it is necessary to 
continue a Second Chamber, how is it proposed to reconstruct it?” 
In Mr. Mill’s treatise on Representative Government there will be 
found a very elaborate scheme for the construction of such a Chamber 
or Senate. Mr. Mill, however, thinks that, without a revolution, 
the House of Lords cannot be swept away; and, therefore, he con- 
templates that the new Second Chamber will not be so much a new 
structure as the repairing and enlarging of an old edifice. He, 
consequently, assumes that the present peerage should be represented 
by the Peers themselves; in fact, that there should be English 
representative Peers in the same way that there are now Irish and 
Scotch representative Peers. He, however, proposes that the election 
should take place by some method of cumuiative voting, so that all 
the representative Peers should not belong tothe predominant party, 
as is now the case with the Scotch representative Peers. It seems to 
me, however, that it would be in every respect far more desirable 
that, in the proposed new Second Chamber, privileges associated 
with the hereditary principle should altogether cease. Those who 
object to the present House of Lords because they are opposed to its 
hereditary character, would act with inconsistency, and would 
compromise their principles, if they sanctioned the creation of a 
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hereditary electcral college, to which none but Peers would be 
admitted, and the members of which would elect from their own 
body a considerable portion of the Second Chamber. Such an 
arrangement could not in any way be regarded as advantageous to 
the Peers themselves, for if their hereditary political privileges were 
abolished, restrictions against their entering the House of Commons 
ought, of course, simultaneously to cease. Considering the great 
social advantages possessed by the Peers, there is no doubt that, if 
politically they were placed on the same footing with the rest of 
their countrymen, there is scarcely one amongst them whose capacity 
was at all above the average, who could not either be returned to the 
House of Commons, or who would not be able to obtain some position 
which would entitle him to a seat in the Second Chamber. 

Reverting, however, to other parts of Mr. Mill’s scheme, too much 
importance cannot be given to his suggestion, that men should be 
admitted to the Second Chamber, as far as possible, independently of 
party favour or political patronage. The discharge of some public 
duty, or the attainment of some recognised position in the State, 
should entitle a man to claim a senatorial position without rendering 
it in any way necessary for him to ask it as a boon. Amongst others 
who should be entitled to claim such a position might be mentioned 
the following: judges, Indian and colonial governors, Cabinet 
ministers, the leading permanent officials of State departments, and 
those who have exercised high commands in the army and navy. In 
order to obviate a possible abuse, it should be arranged that the 
discharge of the dutics of each of these positions, for a certain num- 
ber of years, should be a necessary qualification for a senatorial 
position. Although it is important that the Second Chamber should 
embrace among its members as many as possible of those who are 
distinguished for intellectual attainments, yet there is obviously a 
much greater difficulty in making a selection when it rests on the 
somewhat vague basis of intellectual distinction. 

It is also no doubt true that a man may be a very illustrious writer 
or artist, and yet be unacquainted with politics. Unless moreover 
what constitutes intellectual distinction is clearly defined, those to 
whom the power of selection would have to be entrusted might of 
course abuse it by diverting it to party purposes; and there would 
also be the widest divergence of opinion as to the individuals on 
whom the selection would justly fall. There are, however, certain 
recognised public positions which are seldom obtained by any who 
do not possess mental qualifications far above the average, and the 
attainment of any of these positions might confer a right to a seat in 
the Second Chamber ; for instance, a person who has been President 
of the Royal Society, of the College of Physicians, or of the College 
of Surgeons; the Chancellors of the various universities, and the 
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heads of any learned society which had been incorporated by Parlia- 
mentary Charter. A Second Chamber constructed on such a basis 
would contain among its members many who now rarely obtain ad- 
mittance to either House of Parliament, but who are eminently 
qualified by their knowledge, by their experience, or by their special 
training to render the most valuable assistance to a legislative and 
administrative body. It has been often pointed out that the members 
of an assembly chosen by popular election will naturally reflect 
popular feeling, and therefore will display not only the virtues, but 
also the faults of the public. Amongst these faults want of special 
training and special knowledge is prominent. If, therefore, there 
were two Chambers, care should be taken that the one should supply 
as far as possible the shortcomings of the other. It is easy to show 
that many men who could render most indispensable service to the 
State, and who would supply an element which is now often entirely 
wanting in Parliament, would be admitted to such a Chamber 
as is here described. This may be almost sufficiently proved by a 
reference to the manner in which the interests of India are now dealt 
with in Parliament. Secretaries of State for India are appointed by 
each successive administration who confessedly have no knowledge of 
India. The number of men in Parliament who have had the training 
of Indian statesmen, and who are therefore fully competent to deal 
with subjects vitally affecting our great dependency, may be almost 
counted on one hand. The consequence is that Parliament, having 
assumed the responsibility of watching over the affairs of India, has 
scandalously neglected a trust which must be regarded as probably 
the most sacred and the most important that was ever assumed by 
a representative assembly. Indian questions do not excite so much 
interest in the House of Commons asa squabble about the cost of a road 
through St. James’s Park; and all this is taking place while the finances 
of India are getting into inextricable confusion, debt rapidly accu- 
mulating, expenditure steadily increasing, and taxation becoming so 
burdensome that far and wide the seeds of disaffection are sown. 
And yet, destitute as Parliament is of Indian statesmen, there are 
always living amongst us a great number of men condemned against 
their will to a life of political inactivity, who have administered the 
affairs of an Indian province, who have spent their lives among 
the Indian people, and whose special knowledge and peculiar training 
would be invaluable in Parliament. Amongst a great number of 
names which might be mentioned, it is only necessary to refer to Sir 
Donald McLeod, to Sir Robert Montgomery, and to Sir Bartle Frere. 
The last two are on the Indian Council—a body whose utility may 
be greatly questioned,—but Sir D. McLeod has now, I believe, no 
public duties to discharge. He is not a man likely to be known by a 
popular constituency, and yet any one who is acquainted with what 
he has done in India, and who has read his official despatches, showing 
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the justest and wisest appreciation of the wants of the Indian people, 
must feel that his presence in Parliament would be of inestimable 
value to our Indian administration. It is now to a great extent a 
matter of chance, whether various departments of knowledge have a 
single representative in Parliament. It may very probably happen 
that science may be altogether unrepresented. Again there is 
nothing which the country more requires than a thorough reform of 
our law based upon a scientific code. Almost all the legal members 
of the House of Commons are practising barristers, who have neither 
time nor opportunity to engage in a comprehensive reform of the 
law. Ifa man has once been a judge he never attempts to enter the 
House of Commons, and the greatest lawyers and most scientific 
jurists may for various reasons be unwilling to accept a peerage. 
Such a senate us is here contemplated would command popular 
respect; its members would be eminently qualified not only to 
initiate legislation, but also to amend many of the measures 
passed by the Lower House, which not unfrequently reflect the im- 
pulsiveness and uncertainty of purpose of popular feeling. Men of 
sagacity and wisdom would be too prudent to carry their resistance to 
the people’s interest to an unreasonable length. They might reject 
a measure passed by the House of‘Commons on the ground that the 
country ought to have greater time for consideration, but such a 
rejection would produce very different feelings from those aroused 
now, when indignation is excited because the majority of those, who 
assume the responsibility of interposing their veto, have obtained 
their legislative authority from the accident of birth. It would only 
be fair that the voting of supplies should continue to rest entirely 
with the House of Commons, and that those only should be permitted 
to raise taxes and to expend public money who obtain their power 
direct from the people. 

In order to prevent all chance of being misunderstood, I am 
anxious to repeat that I only advocate a Second Chamber as an 
alternative. It would, in my opinion, be far more desirable to have 
but one House, if it were elected on a plan that would make it 
a truly national assembly, in which every class and section of opinion 
would be fairly and proportionately represented. The events of the 
next few years will prove whether there is any reasonable prospect 
of such a representative reform. The question of the redistribution 
of seats will soon have to be considered. It is impossible that the 
present glaring anomalies and inequalities in the distribution of 
political power can continue. In one place a member was returned 
who only polled sixty-nine votes, and in another place 11,600 electors 
who voted for a particular candidate remain unrepresented. Unless 
the public regard the subject from a point of view very different from 
that in which they have been accustomed to consider it, there is too 
much reason to fear that a demand will be made for equal electoral 
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districts, with one member allotted to each. This plan prevails in. 
America, and the experience which can be obtained from that 
country throws an instructive light upon the results of the system. 
The worst forms of dlectioncering management and chicanery would 
be employed to manipulate the electoral districts ; and none but the 
predominant majority in each constituency would be represented. 
Perhaps, however, a better state of thin gs may be anticipated, and it 
may come to pass that as the suffrage is rendcred more democratic, 
the true principles of democracy may receive more general recog- 
nition, and those who claim to be democratic in their sympathies will 
see that they are bound, consistently with the creed they profess, to 
strive after an electoral system by means of which the whole com- 
munity might be represented. If this were done, all the advantages 
which have been attributed to a reconstructed Second Chamber 
would be secured more simply and more effectually, and the con- 
stitution would work far more harmoniously. The men whom it is 
contemplated to admit to the Second Chamber, would be able without 
difficulty to obtain a seat in the House of Commons. It is not neces- 
sary here to enter into a detailed description of any of the various 
schemes of proportional representation which have been, from time to 
time, propounded ; it is sufficient to state that if an elector were not 
compelled, as he now is, either to abstain from voting or to vote for one 
of the candidates who may be standing for his own constituency, any 
man of eminence would be able to gather together throughout the 
country a sufficient number of votes to secure his return, and thus 
his election would not depend on the fact that his views must 
coincide with those of some local majority. 

One argument in favour of the continued existence of the House of 
Lords is often advanced by Radicals, against which I am anxious to 
enter a very decided protest. It is said, if the House of Lords were 
abolished, peers would be eligible to become members of the House of 
Commons, and so many of them would be returned as to give great 
additional strength to the Conservative party. It certainly seems 
inconsistent with all the true principles of Liberalism, that an insti- 
tution should be maintained and a class monopoly defended, because 
some able representatives of a particular party are thus excluded 
from the House of Commons. As Liberals we can surely have little 
faith in the truth and justice of our principles, if we desire to see our 
opponents artificially fa uted from having their cause propounded 
by the advocates they w old be most w ‘Hing to select. Let us hope 
that no such narrow-minded considerations as these will prevail. It 
is certainly above all things the duty of those who hold Radical or 
Democratic opinions to strive after the abolition of all political 
privileges enjoyed independently of merit, and at the same time to 
seek to remodel our institutions so as to make the Parliament of the 
future, whether it consist of one or two Chambers, as representative 
as possible of the whole community. Henry Fawcerr. 











